EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

MARCH,  igoo 


ACADEM  1C  FREEDOM 

'I'he  question  of  freedom  of  instruction — Lchrfrcihcit — is  at 
butUjin  a  (luestion  as  to  the  relation  of  institutic^ns  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  cither  institutions  with  whicli  they  have  to  do. 

It  is  to  he  noted  that  educational  establishments  have  for  the 
most  part  been  set  up  at  first  to  serve  other  than  purely  educa¬ 
tional  purix)ses.  The  training  which  they  have  offeretl  has 
been  regarded  as  a  means  to  some  end  beyond  itself;  and  this 
ultimate  end  has  been  found  embodied  in  some  other  institu¬ 
tion,  to  which  the  school  has  been  made  tributary. 

Each  of  the  great  capital  institutions  of  human  society  may 
be  regarded  as  having  an  educational  aspect.  This  is  true  of 
the  family,  of  the  Church,  of  civil  government,  of  industrial 
societies.  And  it  is  a  fact  of  no  small  significance  that  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  need  and  value  of  education  has  commonly 
arisen  in  connection  with  one  or  another  of  these  institutions. 
The  ideas  which  they  severally  embody  are  the  ideas  which 
have  been  uppermost  in  the  educational  systems  which  they 
have  severally  fo.stered. 

The  development  of  our  modern  systems  of  itistruction  has 
been  marked  by  certain  great  changes  of  relationship  among 
the  institutions  concerned.  An  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  these  changes  seems  likely  to  throw  light  on  present-day  cim- 
ditions.  d'he  problem  is  intricate,  and  this  essay  makes  no 
pretense  of  unraveling  more  than  a  small  i)art  of  the  tangle: 
but  it  may  hope  to  touch  upoti  some  things  that  are  central  to 
the  whole  complication.  It  will  take  account  chiefly  of  what 
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seems  the  most  notable  change  of  all — that  thru  which 
systems  of  education  under  the  predominant  control  of  the 
civil  power  have  arisen  out  of  systems  primarily  under  eccle¬ 
siastical  control. 

It  has  been  commonly  noted  that  public  education  in  Eu¬ 
rope  during  the  Middle  Age  was  carried  on  almost  exclusively 
by  the  Church.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship  fostered  by  the  trade  guilds  and  the  training  for 
the  profession  of  arms  which  arose  with  chivalry,  this  is  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case.  The  higher  spiritual  interests  of  the 
mediaeval  peoples  were  represented  in  the  Church.  She  em¬ 
braced,  as  Cefifcken  has  remarked,  “  many  spheres  of  life  which 
as  yet  were  inca[)able  of  independent  development :  she  united 
in  her  bosom  those  elements  of  spiritual  culture  which  were 
destined  to  occupy  in  the  future  each  a  distinct  and  prominent 
position.  Her  schools  were  the  sole  avenues  to  knowledge.” 
It  should  be  added  that  the  schools  found  their  place,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  the  general  administrative  system  of  the 
Church,  and  were  accordingly  in  the  main  under  episcopal 
control. 

By  the  twelfth  century,  education  had  come  into  sufficient 
|)rominence  to  receive  special  recognition  in  the  episcojial  sy*'- 
tem.  Under  the  bishop,  the  supervisif)n  of  the  schools  was 
exercised  sometimes  by  the  chancellor,  sometimes  by  the  pre¬ 
centor,  and  sometimes  by  a  dignitary  designated  for  that  par- 
lictilar  service,  and  variously  known  as  iiiagistcr  scholarnm, 
scholasticiis,  or  scholasfcr.  It  became  the  prerogative  of  this 
'^>fficial  to  license  teachers  who  sought  to  open  schools  within 
his  jurisdiction.  This  may  have  been  at  first  a  mere  means  of 
preserving  his  monopoly  of  education.  But  in  1179  the  Third 
Council  of  Lateran  decreed  that  the  license  should  issue  to 
every  qualified  applicant,  and  that  without  the  exaction  of  a 
fee. 

•Mr.  Rashdall  has  shown  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  there  was  a  real  renaissance  of  learning  in  Europe, 
only  second  in  brilliancy  and  promise  to  that  which  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  The  Renaissance.  Some  of  the  cathedral 
schools  were  at  this  time  enlivened  by  the  instruction  of  very 
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eminent  teachers  and  enlarged  by  the  attendance  of  great 
numbers  of  eager  students.  Private  teachers,  moreover,  who 
had  no  more  connection  with  the  cathedral  schools  than  was 
implied  in  their  possession  of  the  chancellor’s  license,  aroused 
great  and  contagious  enthusiasm  for  learning.  Out  of  these 
movements  arose  the  mediajval  universities.  In  their  incep¬ 
tion,  the  pure  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  was  a  larger  ele¬ 
ment  than  in  any  previous  educational  movement  in  Christen¬ 
dom  since  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

As  far  as  their  system  of  administration  was  concerned,  the 
universities  passed  thru  many  vicissitudes.  Their  instruc¬ 
tion  and  their  clientage  were  of  a  certain  universal  sort  which 
made  their  subjection  to  mere  diocesan  authorities  appear  in¬ 
congruous.  This  incongruity  was  recognized  both  within 
and  without  the  university.  1'he  upshot  of  endless  contro¬ 
versies  was  that  the  universities  came  to  be  in  some  special 
maimer  under  the  direct  jiatronage  of  the  Pope.  But  they 
sustained  also  civil  relations  of  great  importance,  which  took 
them  outside  of  the  merely  local  jurisdiction  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  As  in  spiritual  matters  they  stood  in  direct  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  head  of  Christendom,  so  in  temporal  things  their 
rights  and  privileges  were  derived  directly  from  the  sovereigpi 
— the  king  or  the  emperor  as  the  case  might  be.  It  came  to 
pass  that  there  grew  up  the  system  known  as  the  “  double  in¬ 
vestiture,”  whereby  the  university  looked  for  and  received  offi¬ 
cial  recognition  from  the  respective  heads  of  both  Church  and 
State. 

'I'he  universities  accordingly  occupied  a  middle  iiosition, 
which  might  appear  to  render  them  other  than  mere  eduqa- 
tional  tributaries  of  the  Church.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  history  of  education.  But  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  lay  more  stress  upon  this  circumstance  than  the  facts 
will  warrant.  While  there  appear  occasional  signs  of  real 
academic  independence,  the  medi.'eval  universities  were  in  the 
main  faithful  subjects  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  when 
they  sided  with  the  civil  as  against  the  ecclesiastical  authori¬ 
ties,  their  course  was  so  often  marked  with  extreme  servility 
that  it  can  call  forth  but  little  whole-souled  commendation. 
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The  first  freshness  of  intellectual  life  which  marked  their  be- 
{(innings  socjn  gave  way  to  a  dreary  and  spiritless  following  of 
their  own  traditions. 

A  deej)er  and  more  pervasive  interest  in  education  appeared 
with  the  Revival  of  Learning.  Let  us  stop  here  a  moment  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  Renaissance  — or  rather  the  nature 
of  those  several  new  births  which  have  marked  the  history  of 
European  culture.  These  movements  begin  in  a  return  to  the 
simpler  ideals  of  earlier  days.  Their  siK)kesmen  declare  that 
the  goodness,  truth,  and  beauty  of  the  old  standards  have  been 
corrupted  by  the  later  admi.xture  of  baser  stuff ;  or  that  the 
human  mind  has  turned  off  from  the  King’s  highway  into  by¬ 
paths  of  its  own,  and  that  the  only  way  to  go  forward  is  to 
begin  by  going  back  to  the  old  way  from  which  it  has  diverged. 
So  we  have  the  parado.x  that  our  race  has  more  than  once 
inaugurated  a  forward  movement  by  sounding  a  retreat. 
Back  to  Plato;  back  to  Aristotle:  hack  to  Christ,  is  the  cry. 
Men  come  to  regard  the  older  doctrines  and  standards  with 
new  veneration,  for  reasons  which  they  hardly  stop  to  analyze. 
Perhaps  their  very  age  makes  these  things  seem  eternal.  They 
have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  that  is  man’s  toy  image  of 
eternity.  Their  age  at  least  re-enforces  a  conviction  of  thei. 
essential  rightness.  They  are  eternal  htx'ause  they  are  uni¬ 
versal,  or  univer.sal  because  eternal — it  matters  little  which 
way  we  put  it.  To  a  certain  very  noble  type  of  mind  such 
considerations  as  these  a])peal  mo.st  ])owerfully.  .So  the  back¬ 
ward  ste])  which  ushers  in  a  real  renaissance  is  a  renewed 
emjdiasis  upon  those  universal  verities  on  which  true  progress 
depends. 

The  procedure  is  intrinsically  necessary  and  hi.storically  more 
than  justified.  Pait  let  us  note  this  one  of  the  dangers  which 
attend  it:  The  danger  f)f  neglecting  or  ignoring  the  institu¬ 
tional  life  of  the  present,  in  cotitemplation  of  the  universal 
excellence  of  the  ancient  ideals.  'I'his  was  exemidified  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  Italian  Humanists,  whose  citizenship  was 
not  in  the  Italy  of  their  day,  hut  in  an  ideal  world  that  had  beeit 
many  centuries  before,  or  more  accurately,  had  never  been  at 
all.  It  was  exemplified  also  in  tho.se  religious  soids  who  cared 
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for  no  citizenship  but  that  in  a  primitive  apostolic  church,  or 
indeed,  that  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

These  extreme  tendencies  found  no  noteworthy  representa¬ 
tion  in  actual  schools.  The  chief  reason  for  calling  attention 
to  them  here  is  this,  that  they  ajipear  in  direct  antithesis  to  the 
educational  conditions  which  we  have  been  considering.  We 
have  seen  the  schools  in  extreme  dependence  upon  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  particularly  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
I'he  educational  aspirations  represented  on  the  other  hand  by 
these  extreme  products  of  the  Renaissance  would  cut  the 
schools  loose  from  all  vital  relation  with  any  existing  institu¬ 
tion,  and  would  thereby  attain  unto  a  false  show  of  educational 
freedom — a  purely  formal  and  therefore  an  abstract  freedom. 

From  an  ecclesiastical,  as  from  many  another,  point  of  view, 
the  most  vital  aspect  of  the  Renaissance  was  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  In  the  main  current  of  this  movement  we  find, 
not  mere  revolt  against  existing  institutions,  but  a  mighty 
force  directed  toward  the  remolding  of  those  in.stitutions  to 
make  them  meet  new  needs  and  new  ideals.  The  resulting 
changes  could  not  fail  to  affect  mo.st  deeply  all  institutions  for 
instruction.  Let  us  now  consider  the  nature  of  some  of  these 
changes. 

It  is  charged  by  Catholic  writers  that  the  main  educational 
outcome  of  the  Protestant  movement  was  the  control  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  the  state.  There  is  a  large  measure  of  truth  in  this 
charge.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  modern  school  sys¬ 
tems  came  at  once  into  being  upon  the  change  of  the  states  of 
northern  Europe  from  the  Catholic  to  the  Protestant  faith. 
The  new  organization  grew  out  of  the  old;  and  the  story  of  its 
rise  may  be  told  somewhat  as  follows; 

The  earlier  school  systems  having  been  part  and  ])arcel  of 
the  episcopal  system  in  the  Church,  the  new  educational  move¬ 
ments  were  conditioned  by  the  changes  which  took  jilace  in 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment.  These  changes  took  three 
main  directions.  In  the  states  of  northern  Germany,  under 
I.ntheran  influence,  the  Church  became  a  branch  of  the  civil 
administration.  The  Catholic  bishops  having  remained  for 
the  most  part  with  the  Mother  Church,  the  episcopal  functions 
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were  concentrated  in  the  person  of  the  civil  ruler.  The  prince 
became  stumnns  episcopiis. 

In  countries  whose  people  followed  the  Reformed  or  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine,  such  as  Holland  and  Scotland,  synods  and 
presbyteries  fell  heir  to  those  episcopal  functions  which  were 
still  retained.  The  Church  became  a  self-governing  body, 
which  sought  to  subordinate  the  civil  authority  to  its  spiritual 
domination,  while  yet  recognizing  the  supremacy  of  the  secular 
power  in  purely  temporal  matters. 

In  England,  i)ursuing  her  own  independent  course  in  this  as 
in  so  many  other  concerns,  the  old  episcopal  organization  was 
retained  in  full  force  and  authority,  while  the  king  and  parlia¬ 
ment  assumed  functions  analogous  to  those  exerci.sed  under 
the  old  order  by  the  Roman  curia. 

No  one  country  has  develoiied  its  modern  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  apart  from  the  influence  of  other  lands.  International 
imitation  is  continually  at  work  and  we  find  ourselves  confused 
by  its  working  when  we  try  to  trace  the  development  of  modern 
education.  Catholic  countries  have  imitated  Protestant 
countries.  Protestant  systems  have  caught  suggestions  from 
the  schools  of  the  Jestiits.  Protestants  have  followed  the  lead 
of  other  Protestants.  Put  s])eaking  broadly,  the  development 
of  Protestant  educational  institutions  in  the  modern  age  may  he 
found  taking  one  or  another  of  the  three  courses  marked  out 
by  these  three  types  of  educational  organization. 

Let  us  see  briefly  what  these  three  types  of  development 
have  been.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  present  in  this  pai^er 
only  a  few  fragments  and  hare  outlines  of  their  history. 

Luther  was  reluctant  to  permit  the  ecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tion  to  come  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  secular  prince. 
But  in  those  troubled  times,  no  other  course  seemefl  o])en. 
“  He  explained,”  as  Kdstlin  says,  “  that  since  the  bishops 
and  archhi.shops  had  proved  faithless  to  their  duty,  no  one  else 
had  been  found  whose  s])ecial  business  it  was,  or  who  had  any 
orders  to  attend  to  such  matters,  .'\ccordingly.  the  local 
sovereign,  as  the  temporal  authority  ordainetl  by  God,  had 
been  requested  to  render  this  service  to  the  gosjiel,  out  of 
Christian  charity,  since,  in  his  cajjacity  as  civil  ruler,  he  was 
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under  no  obligation  to  do  so.  In  like  manner,  Luther  after¬ 
wards  described  the  Evangelical  sovereigns  as  ‘  Makeshift- 
bishops  ’  (Noilibischofc)."  So  much  being  conceded,  he  was 
ready  to  accept  a  large  measure  of  secular  agency  in  the  matter 
of  education.  “  The  prince,”  he  declared,  “  was  the  supreme 
guardian  of  the  young,  and  of  all  who  required  his  protection. 
All  towns  and  villages  that  could  afford  the  means  should  be 
compelled  to  keep  schools  and  preachers,  just  as  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  taxes  for  bridges,  roads,  and  other  local  require¬ 
ments.”  The  local  civil  authorities  also  were  urged  with  great 
eloquence  to  establish  and  maintain  schools.  And  the  need  of 
such  provision  was  not  placed  altogether  on  religious  grounds. 
Melanchthon  might  make  it  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  state  to 
establish  in  human  society  the  true  knowledge  of  God.  But 
Luther  says,  “  Were  there  neither  soul,  heaven,  nor  hell,  it 
would  still  be  necessary  to  have  schools  for  the  sake  of  affairs 
here  below,  as  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  plainly 
teaches.” 

The  most  widely  influential  system  that  grew  up  under 
Lutheran  domination  was  that  of  Prussia.  How  much  this 
system  may  have  been  modified  by  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Prussia,  Lutheran  for  the  most  part,  were  ruled  by  a  royal 
family  belonging  to  the  Reformed  communion ;  that  in  one  of 
its  periods  of  rapid  progress  the  country  was  under  French 
influence,  rejiresented  in  Frederick  the  Great;  and  that  at  a 
later  time  (1817)  Reformed  and  Lutheran  elements  were  for¬ 
cibly  fused  into  a  new  ecclesiastical  system,  combining  fea¬ 
tures  of  congregational  initiative  with  strong  governmental 
control — it  would  be  dififlcult  to  say.  But  this  highly  diversi¬ 
fied  ecclesiastical  history  has  undoubtedly  lent  interest  and 
spirit  to  the  educational  development  of  the  people.  Yet  the 
fundamental  type  of  the  state  church  system  has  been 
I.ntheran  thruout,  and  the  schools  have  had  in  the  main 
a  Lutheran  history.  In  the  earlier  educational  decrees  of  the 
Electorate  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  whether  the  head  of  the  state  is  speaking  as  the 
civil  ruler  or  as  sumimis  episcopus.  Frederick  the  Great  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  later  educational  development  in  his 
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(leneral  School  Regulation,  in  Twf)  years  later,  this 

was  followed  hy  a  similar  Regulation  for  the  schools  of  the 
newly  acquired  Province  of  Silesia,  with  its  Roman  Catholic 
])oj)ulation.  h'rederick  had  certainly  no  ecclesiastical  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  Roman  communion,  and  in  this  last  named  document, 
at  least,  there  could  be  ik)  doubt  that  the  voice  was  that  of  the 
King,  speaking  in  his  purely  civil  cajjacity.  Insensibly,  as  it 
would  seem,  this  ecclesiastical  function,  exercised  by  the  civil 
ruler,  had  passed  over  to  the  secular  side  and  come  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  as  a  civil  function.  Finally,  in  1794,  when  the  legal 
Code  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  published,  it  contained  the 
significant  declaration  that  “  All  public  schools  and  universi¬ 
ties  are  establishments  of  the  state,  having  in  view  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  youth  in  useful  knowledge  and  sciences.” 

The  relations  of  church  and  state  in  Prussia  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  have  been  full  f)f  interest;  and  they  have  reacted 
powerfully  ui)on  the  educational  system.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
question  relating  to  the  schools  which  ])recipitated  the 
Kulturkampf  in  the  early  seventies;  and  one  of  the  most 
notaV)le  results  of  that  struggle  was  the  assumption  by  the 
.state  of  the  local  supervision  of  the  schools,  which  uj)  to  that 
time  had  been  a  recognized  ])rerogative  of  the  church  authori¬ 
ties.  But  we  must  not  stop  to  dwell  upon  these  matters  here. 

By  the  code  of  1794.  the  teachers  in  the  gymnasiums  and 
higher  schools  were  declared  to  be  f)fticers  of  the  .state.  In  the 
higher  institutions,  and  particularly  in  the  univ'ersities,  the 
eighteenth  century  had  seen  the  upgrowth  of  a  demand  that 
instructors  should  be  free  to  teach  what  they  conceived  to  t)e 
the  truth,  witlnnit  interference  from  the  authorities.  Under 
I'rederick  W’illiam  1..  this  freeflom  was  ruthlessly  invaded,  on 
grounds  that  were  fully  as  much  ecclesiastical  as  political. 
Frederick  the  Ureat  would  hear  nothing  of  such  interference, 
at  least  .sf)  far  as  questions  of  religious  controversy  were  con¬ 
cerned.  I’nder  .succeeding  reigns  the  universities  were  by  no 
means  .secure  from  interference  on  political  grounds.  The 
ardent  participation  in  political  movements  on  the  part  of  uni¬ 
versity  professors  ami  students  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century  brought  the  question  of  academic  freedom 
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sharply  to  the  front.  If  the  universities  were  to  he  freed  from 
ecclesiastical  supervision  only  to  be  brought  under  a  kind  of 
Ixmdage  to  the  government  the  real  e.xtent  of  their  gain  was 
problematical.  When  at  last,  in  1850,  the  long-sought-for 
written  constitution  was  secured,  it  contained  the  liberal  pro¬ 
vision  that  “  Science  and  the  teaching  of  science  are  free.”  This 
was  not  the  end  of  controversy;  but  it  marked  one  of  the  great 
educational  gains  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Calvinism  presents  us  with  the  spectacle  of  a  more  or  less 
democratic  church  seeking  to  exercise  the  most  extensive 
spiritual  control  over  the  institutions  of  government,  whether 
the  latter  be  republican  or  monarcbical.  And  the  political  les¬ 
sons  of  Calvinism  have  survived,  even  where  its  theological 
supremacy  has  been  greatly  impaired.  No  l>etter  illustration 
of  these  facts  can  be  found  than  in  the  colony  and  State  of 
Massachusetts.  As  Lutheran  Prussia  led  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  matter  of  state  provision  for  public  education,  so 
Calvinistic  Massachusetts  was  the  leader  of  our  .American  com¬ 
monwealths.  Under  the  (piasi-theocracy  of  early  colonial 
times,  the  people  proceeded  zealously  in  the  establishment  of 
educational  in.stitutions  under  public  patronage  and  control. 
The  (leneral  Court  of  the  Colony  appro])riated  moneys  for  the 
founding  of  a  college.  A  little  later,  each  town  in  the  Colony 
having  sufficient  population  was  re(|uired  by  law  to  establish 
an  elementary  school;  and  with  a  somewhat  larger  po]ntlation, 
a  Latin  school  capable  of  preparing  students  for  the  university. 
The  purjjose  of  these  provisions  was  to  circumvent  the  devices 
of  Satan  and  to  prevent  learning  from  being  “  buried  in  the 
graves  of  our  forefathers.”  During  the  seventeenth  century 
these  provisions  were  rigorously  enforced.  The  eighteenth 
saw  considerable  relaxation  of  this  strenuousness.  Secondary 
schools  are  peculiarly  liable  to  detriment  when  public  interest 
in  education  burns  low.  They  seem  to  constitute  the  most 
sensitive  ])ortion  of  our  educational  systems.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  about  the  time  of  the  Rev’olution  the  public  Latin 
schof)ls  seem  to  have  been  sadly  neglected;  and  when  the  school 
law  of  the  State  was  adopted  in  1789,  the  provision  affecting 
these  schools  was  so  changed  that  a  number  of  towns  were 
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released  from  the  obligation  of  their  maintenance.  'I'hirty- 
five  years  later  this  obligation  was  still  further  relaxed,  and 
all  but  disajrpeared.  Then  began  the  movement  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  (d‘  high  schools  of  the  modern  type.  Little  by  little 
this  movement  gained  volume  and  momentum,  and  now  for 
many  years  Massachusetts  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  Slates, 
perhaps  the  real  leader,  in  the  high-school  movement. 

While  Massachusetts  may  take  pride  in  her  continuous 
record  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present  time  in  the  matter  of  such  public  provision  for  second¬ 
ary  schools,  we  have  to  account  for  this  long  period  of  depres¬ 
sion  in  which  that  provision  was  greatly  weakened  and 
seemed  about  to  vanish.  Various  explanations  have  l)een 
offered,  and  doubtless  various  innuences  were  at  work  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  result.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  the  determin¬ 
ing  cause:  'I  his  period  (jf  depressiem  was  the  time  when  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  concern  of  the  theocracy  was  i)assing  over  to  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  concern  of  the  modern  slate.  It  cenneides  in  time 
with  the  two  great  religious  movements  which  so  largely  trans¬ 
formed  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  Massachusetts — ^the  Uni¬ 
tarian  schism  ami  the  growth  of  the  congregations  of  “  New 
Lights  ”  and  Methodists.  The  stanch  old  Puritan  supportc.s 
of  schools  of  liberal  culture,  maintained  at  public  expense,  and 
leading  to  Harvartl  college,  had  no  enthusiasm  for  schools 
under  the  control  of  a  public  rent  by  all  manner  of  heresy, 
when  Harvard  College  itself  was  become  largely  Unitarian. 
So  the  patronage  of  the  more  zealous  supporters  of  orthodoxy 
was  diverted  to  the  newer  academies,  schools  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  English  non-conformists,  and  conducted  by  self- 
perpetuating  boards  of  trustees,  under  the  authority  of  a  char¬ 
ter  granted  by  the  State.  It  .seemed  at  one  time  very  much  as 
if  this  new  type  of  school  would  gradually  absorb  the  greater 
part  of  the  secondary  education  of  the  State;  and  the  legis¬ 
lature  was  induced  to  grant  tracts  of  land  to  the  academies,  to 
sup])lcment  private  endowments  already  secured. 

But  New'  England  democracy  survived  the  decay  of  its 
ecclesiastical  sponsors.  And  the  doctrine  that  public  educa¬ 
tion  of  secondary  as  well  as  of  elementary  grade  should  he 
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carried  on  under  public  control  and  with  public  support  passed 
over  to  the  modern  state,  when  the  theocracy  which  had  nour¬ 
ished  it  was  dead  and  gone. 

The  ecclesiastical  and  eilucational  history  of  England  has 
been  far  different.  It  is  plain  enough  that  the  episcopacy  has 
had  a  pre-eminent  part  in  that  history.  “  No  bishop,  no  king,” 
said  James  1.  The  attempt  to  force  the  episcopal  system  upon 
the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  met  with  determined  resistance 
and  led  to  events  of  the  greate.st  historical  significance.  More 
than  a  century  later,  the  fear  that  a  like  attempt  would  he  made 
upon  the  American  colonies  was  one  of  the  strong  under¬ 
currents  which  helped  to  bear  our  forefathers  into  their  Revo¬ 
lutionary  struggle.  The  episcopal  control  of  English  educa¬ 
tion  was  continued  after  the  Tudor  Reformation,  and  was 
expressly  confirmed  by  the  Canons  of  1604.  For  a  century 
and  a  half  the  Church  of  England  claimed  a  monopoly  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  on  the  basis  of  these  canons,  and  of  the  im¬ 
memorial  usage  which  they  confirmed.  The  Act  of  Uni¬ 
formity,  of  1662,  disallowed  all  orders  save  tho.se  conferred 
by  bishops.  The  same  act  recpiired  schoolmasters  as  well  as 
clergymen  to  suh.scrihe  not  only  to  a  declaration  of  their  assent 
to  the  prayer-book,  hut  also  to  a  pledge  that  they  would  seek 
to  make  no  change  in  church  or  state.  Under  this  act,  some 
of  the  most  learned  men  at  both  universities  were  driven  from 
their  pt^sts;  and  instruction  thruout  England  was  made  abso¬ 
lutely  subservient  to  the  Established  Church. 

It  cannot  he  denied  that  the  English  Church  jnit  forth 
mighty  efforts  to  promote  popular  education  along  the  old  ad¬ 
ministrative  lines.  All  thru  the  eighteenth  century  parish 
schools  were  coming  into  existence  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  .At  the  close  of  that  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth,  the  English  people  became  more  generally  con¬ 
scious  of  the  value  and  need  of  education.  Various  non¬ 
conformist  bodies,  under  the  somewhat  milder  laws  of  that 
period,  undertook  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  poor; 
hut  the  greatest  undertaking  of  this  sort  was  that  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Established  Church.  From  1807  to  1870  the 
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struggle  went  on  for  tlie  establishment  by  law  of  a  system  of  | 

public  schools.  But  the  ecclesiastical  difficulty  balked  every  1 

attempt  until  the  last-named  date.  Government  aid  was  ex-  I 

tended,  in  large  amounts,  to  the  parochial  schools;  hut  govern-  I 
ment  incjuiries  showed  that  the  results  attained  were  utterly  I 
inadetpiate  to  the  need.  It  was  an  industrial  condition  which  | 
j)ersistently  brought  home  to  the  h'nglish  people  the  sense  of  I 

that  need.  With  the  growth  of  the  factory  system,  the  em-  I 

jdoyment  of  little  children  in  both  factories  and  mines  became  j 

so  gigantic  an  evil  that  Parliament  was  forced  to  place  limita-  | 
tions  upon  such  employment.  The  result  was  that  thousands  I 

of  children  were  thrown  out  on  the  street,  where  they  suffered  j 

ii  moral  wrong  much  more  grave  than  any  burden  of  untimely  | 
labor  could  be.  England  began  to  learn  from  these  untoward  | 
circumstances  that  the  proper  business  of  childhood  is  educa-  ■ 

tipn,  and  that  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  English  poor  I 

can  he  accomplished  only  thru  governmental  agency.  The  i 
example  of  Continental  countries  which  had  far  outstripped  | 
her  in  this  matter  re-enforced  the  lesson.  Yet  it  was  only  with  ! 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  education  act  of  1870  was 
l)assed.  And  that  act  did  not  do  away  with  the  system  of  state 
aid  to  voluntary  schools,  hut  provided  instead  for  the  reginar  I 
continuance  of  such  aid,  supplemented  by  the  establishment  of  - 
state  schools  in  districts  in  which  the  voluntary  provision  | 
should  he  found  to  he  insufficient.  | 

In  the  mean  time  slow  and  difficult  jirogress  was  made  in  the  | 
matter  of  opening  up  the  great  secondary  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities  to  dissenters  from  the  Established  Church.  The  move-  | 
ment  was  undertaken  by  some  of  the  ablest  parliamentarians 
of  the  time,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  these  schools 
■"  national  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.”  Einally,  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts  of  1860  and  1869  accomplished  this  end  so  far  j 
as  the  ancient  foundations  for  secondary  instruction  were  con¬ 
cerned:  and  the  Act  of  i87r  provided  that  the  Universities  of  j 

Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham  ‘‘  should  he  rendered  freely  | 

accessible  to  the  nation." 

In  some  such  ways  as  those  that  have  lieen  indicated,  the  j 
cpi.scopal  administration  of  mediaeval  education  has  passed  over 
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into  the  governmental  administration  of  recent  times.  But 
why  have  all  these  different  roads  led  to  the  same  goal  ?  It 
may  be  answered  that  this  is  a  part  of  a  much  more  general 
movement  toward  state  control  of  matters  of  common  concern. 
But  in  the  case  of  education,  some  more  si)ecific  reasons  can  he 
added. 

The  example  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  shown  that  educa¬ 
tion  was  a  possible  field  for  state  agency.  The  long  history  of 
ecclesiastical  control  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
greatly  obscured  this  fact.  Many  sincerely  believed  that 
schools  could  be  managed  and  maintained  only  by  the  church. 
If  men  had  not  come  to  .serious  theological  differences,  the 
mediseval  system  would  probably  have  continued  tt)  the  jjresent 
time.  Religious  dissension  tended  to  break  down  the  old  sys¬ 
tem.  The  slow  progress  of  religious  toleration  on  the  way  to 
full  religious  freedom  carried  with  it  very  important  conse¬ 
quences  in  educational  administration.  Institutions  of  educa¬ 
tion  began  little  by  little  to  be  detached  from  e.xclusive  eccle¬ 
siastical  control.  But  they  did  not  show  at  once  a  marked 
tendency  to  assume  an  independent  position.  Rather,  they 
gravitated  toward  the  state.  Phe  state,  which  had  seen  its 
s])iritual  unity  lo.st  with  the  growth  of  non-conformity,  began 
to  comprehend  the  possibility  of  recovering  that  unity  in  a 
common  system  of  education. 

To  this  political  consideration  may  be  added  others  more 
strictly  educational.  The  (|uickening  of  intellectual  life  in  all 
directions  brought  with  it  an  increasing  sense  of  the  value  and 
need  of  education.  The  churches,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  to  supply  this  need.  In 
spite  of  religious  dis.sension,  perhaps  in  i)art  becau.se  of  that 
dissension,  they  were  able  to  make  a  great  forward  movement. 
But  as  time  went  on  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  their 
resources  were  not  equal  to  the  task.  More  and  more  the 
promoters  and  friends  of  education  looked  to  government  as 
the  final  hope  of  their  large  designs. 

But  another  consideration  had  weight  with  some  of  these 
friends  and  promoters  of  public  education.  They  looked  with 
disa])proval  on  the  subordination  of  instruction  to  ecclesiastical 
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ends;  and  they  saw  in  the  transfer  of  schools  to  the  control  of 
the  civil  power  a  means  of  overcoming  this  evil. 

There  is  a  deal  of  worldly  wisdom  in  one  of  the  cynical 
utterances  of  old  Hammer feldt,  in  Mr.  Anthony  Hope’s  story 
of  I'hc  Icing’s  mirror'.  “  ‘  Sire,’  .said  he,  ‘  to  become  free,  what 
is  it?  It  is  to  change  your  master.’  ”  But  when  a  man  or  a 
l)eo])le  becomes  sufiiciently  free  to  change  masters,  there  is 
likely  to  come  with  the  change  some  dream  of  larger  freedom. 
With  the  passing  over  of  the  schools  to  the  control  of  the 
civil  authorities,  there  api>ears  .some  rising  sense  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  function  and  prerogative  of  education,  as  of  one  of 
the  great  capital  interests  of  human  society. 

.Some  of  the  most  significant  contributions  to  modern 
thought  on  the  in.stitutional  relations  of  education  were  made 
by  French  writers  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
When  we  remember  the  influence  which  France  exercised  over 
Cierman  thought  at  that  period,  we  are  ready  to  look  for 
French  elements  even  in  the  remarkable  development  of  aca¬ 
demic  freedom  in  the  Prussian  universities  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Halle.  The  trend  of  French  thought  at  the  time  takes 
two  noteworthy  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  a  vigorous 
group  of  writers  called  for  education  by  the  state  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  state.  One  of  the  most  influential  of  these  was  La 
Chalotais.  Protesting  against  a  too  exclusively  ecclesiastical 
training,  he  declared,  “  1  dare  claim  for  the  nation  an  educa¬ 
tion  which  depends  only  on  the  stale,  because  it  belongs  essen¬ 
tially  to  the  state;  liecau.se  every  state  has  an  inalienable  and 
indefeasible  right  to  instruct  its  members;  because,  finally,  the 
children  of  the  state  ought  to  be  educated  by  the  members  of 
the  state.”  Voltaire  called  education  a  “  government  under¬ 
taking.”  Turgot  said,  addressing  the  King:  ”  Your  king¬ 
dom,  .Sire,  is  of  this  world.  Without  imposing  any  obstacle 
to  the  instructions  whose  object  is  higher,  and  which  already 
have  their  rules  and  their  expounders,  1  think  I  can  propose  to 
you  nothitig  of  more  advantage  to  your  people  than  to  cause 
to  be  given  to  all  your  subjects  an  instruction  which  shows 
them  the  obligations  they  owe  to  society  and  to  your  power 
which  protects  them,  and  the  interest  which  they  have  in  fulfill- 
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ing  those  duties  for  the  public  good  and  their  own.”  I  le  adds, 
“  The  study  of  the  duty  of  citizenship  ought  to  l)e  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  the  other  studies.” 

Tlie  contention  of  these  writers  seems  to  be,  in  substance, 
that  education  shall  change  its  ecclesiastical  master  for  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  master. 

ddie  other  direction  is  represented  by  Rousseau  and  his 
followers.  Here  appears  the  demand  that  early  education 
shall  be  cut  off  from  all  connection  with  institutional  life.  It 
is  to  be  universal,  in  that  the  ends  which  it  seeks  are  to  1)C 
such  as  will  be  of  ecjual  value  to  Christian,  Jew,  and  pagan, 
and  to  those  of  any  nation  and  any  occupation  in  life.  Here 
we  have  a  universalism  more  abstract  than  any  that  the  Re¬ 
naissance  produced.  (Children  are  to  be  brought  up  not  even 
for  participation  in  the  ideal  life  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
nor  for  citizenship  in  a  suiiramundane  Kingdom  of  Heaven; 
but  rather  for  ideal  perfection  as  individuals,  h'ducation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  scheme,  is  not  to  change  masters,  but  rather 
to  free  itself  from  masters  altogether.  It  is  to  become  free 
by  ciitting  itself  loose,  in  some  cpiixotic  manner,  from  all  con¬ 
nection  with  any  other  institution  whatsoever. 

Kducational  events  followed  one  another  rapidly  in  France 
at  this  period.  The  Emile  appeared  in  1762;  T.a  Chalotais 
published  his  Essai  d’aiucdtion  nalionalc  in  1763;  in  1764 
the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  the  kingdom.  Just  at  the  time 
when  the  great  struggle  for  world-supremacy  was  decided  in 
favor  of  F.ngland,  the  French  nation  first  brought  to  full  ex¬ 
pression  principles  of  education  which  have  largely  influenced 
the  practice  of  Christendom  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

What,  now.  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  as  regarrls  those 
systems  of  instruction  which  the  nineteenth  century  is  about 
to  pass  over  to  the  twentieth?  Has  public  education  merely 
changed  masters?  What  is  the  outlook  for  real  freerlom  of 
instruction?  To  this  question  all  of  our  previous  discussion 
leads.  T  will  not  undertake  to  answer  this  question  in  detail, 
but  will  suggest  some  of  the  considerations  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  answering  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  what  we  really 
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mean  by  academic  freedom.  The  term  certainly  does  not  stand 
for  mere  independence  of  all  constraint.  Isolation  from  other 
])uhlic  interests,  separation  from  other  concerns  of  human  life, 
is  no  true  freedom.  Such  unrelated  existence  is  a  bare  ab- 
■straction.  'J'he  freedom  of  institutions,  like  the  freedom  of 
individuals,  is  a  moral  conception.  It  is  a  mode  of  existence 
which  is  rich  in  vital  relationships.  It  is  not  to  be  realized  in 
the  mere  absence  of  responsibility.  We  may  rather  say  that 
an  institution  becomes  free  in  .so  far  as  it  meets  and  discharge.s 
the  full  round  of  its  proper  responsibilities.  It  fails  to  attain 
to  real  freedom  when  it  satisfies  certain  of  its  responsibilities 
to  the  neglect  of  others. 

Stated  in  other  words,  instruction  is  not  free  when  it  pre- 
jiares  the  learner  for  life  in  existing  institutions,  regarded  as 
finalities.  I'ree  instruction  prepares  the  learner  for  both  par¬ 
ticipation  in  and  reaction  upon  his  institutional  environment. 
Those  under  such  instruction  are  regarded  not  simply  as  the 
servants  of  in.stitutions,  but  as — each  in  his  own  degree — the 
future  molders  and  makers  of  institutions. 

Such  reaction  presupposes  something  in  education  more  uni¬ 
versal  than  are  the  institutions  upon  which  it  reacts.  In  the 
Middle  Age,  the  Church  w  as,  relatively  speaking,  a  w'orld-wifle 
institution.  From  the  vantage  ground  of  such  universal  sway, 
she  might  educate  the  citizens  of  the  petty  duchies  and  prin¬ 
cipalities  and  kingdoms  of  Europe  out  of  their  provinciality, 
and  prepare  them  to  reform  their  social  environment  hy  the 
application  of  principles  of  wcjrld-wide  acceptance.  But  even 
in  that  age  education  tended  to  be  more  universal  than  its  in- 
■stitutional  sponsors,  for  it  availed  itself  of  pagan,  and  later  of 
.Mohammedan  learning.  The  men  of  the  Renais.sance,  as  we 
have  seen,  would  prepare  for  reaction  upon  both  church  and 
state  from  the  standpoint  of  supposedly  universal  excellence 
discovered  in  the  wisdom  of  Creece  and  Rome.  The  more 
extreme  humanists  would  even  pursue  the  ancient  learning 
wholly  for  its  own  sake,  oblivious  to  any  bearing  it  might  have 
on  the  ])roblems  of  their  time.  In  the  more  recent  doctrine  of 
education  according  to  nature  this  abstract  universalism 
reaches  its  highest  pitch. 
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I'rccdoin  of  instruction,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words, 
implies  instruction  which  puts  the  learner  in  possession  of  uni- 
ver>al  standards  of  excellence,  or  at  jeast  of  standards  as  nearly 
universal  as  he  can  at  any  given  stage  of  his  development  really 
make  his  own;  but  which  also  puts  him  in  the  way  of  employ¬ 
ing  these  standards  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  real  life. 
Something  like  this  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  demand  that 
educational  questions  shall  be  determined  solely  on  educational 
grounds;  and  in  that  demand  is  briefly  summed  up  the  whole 
question  of  academic  freedom. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  discussion  the  case  of  the 
lower  schools  has  been  considered  along  with  that  of  the 
higher,  as  if  the  (piestion  of  freedom  of  instruction  affected 
them  all  alike.  This  has  been  done  advisedly,  in  the  belief  that 
education  is  one  concern  from  the  lowest  grades  to  the  highest. 
A  state  which  undertakes  to  determine  the  questions  of  higher 
education  on  purely  educational  grounds,  while  it  determines 
questions  relating  to  primary  schools  on  narrowly  govern¬ 
mental  grounds,  is  preparing  the  different  classes  of  its  people 
to  misunderstand  one  another.  Such  a  condition  can  only  pro¬ 
mote  a  “  severance  for  the  time  between  the  thinking  classes 
and  the  general  bulk  of.  the  nation  ” — to  use  a  happy  expres¬ 
sion  of  !Mr.  John  Richard  (Ireen’s.  It  can  hardly  continue 
permanently  in  any  modern  society.  To  be  sure,  ])rimary  edu¬ 
cation  must  take  relatively  more  account  of  preparing  pupils 
for  life  in  institutions  as  they  are.  while  higher  education  is 
more  largely  concerned  with  jjreparing  for  the  betterment  of 
institutions.  But  the  difference  is  not  absolute.  Primary 
education,  too,  must  be  liberal  education  so  far  as  it  goes. 
The  determination  of  the  materials,  ends,  and  methods  of  pri¬ 
mary  education  is  essentially  an  educational  rather  than  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  matter,  and  so  ])rimarily  a  function  of  universities 
rather  than  of  legislatures. 

On  the  whole,  with  some  (pialifications  and  reserv'ations. 
we  may  say  that  the  transfer  of  schools  to  state  control  has 
meant  more  than  a  change  of  masters :  it  has  meant  substan¬ 
tial  progress  in  the  direction  of  academic  freedom.  It  has 
meant  provision  not  merely  for  maintaining  the  status  quo  of 
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existing  institutions,  but  also  for  their  improvement  and 
reform. 

Some  of  the  most  serious  reservations  must  he  made  with 
reference  to  certain  jrassages  in  the  history  of  educational  .sys¬ 
tems  in  ]*'rance;  and  these  will  illustrate  what  the  mere  transfer 
<jf  schools  from  ecclesiastical  to  governmental  rlependence 
would  mean,  d'he  educational  system  of  the  first  Napoleon  is 
a  case  in  point.  “  Thru  the  skillful  combination  of  legislative 
prescriptions  with  arbitrary  appointments,”  says  M.  Taine, 
“  Napoleon  becomes  in  fact,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  sole 
head-schoolmaster  of  all  Frenchmen  old  or  new,  the  unique 
and  universal  educator  in  his  empire.”  “  ‘  In  the  establishment 
of  an  educational  corps,’  he  says  to  himself,  .  .  .  ‘  my  prin¬ 
cipal  aim  is  to  secure  the  means  for  directing  political  and 
moral  opinions.’  Still  more  precisely,  he  counts  on  the  new 
institution  to  set  u])  and  keep  ojjen  for  inspection  a  universal 
and  complete  police  repertory.”  In  organizing  the  University 
of  France  he  frankly  declared  that,  “  All  schools  belonging  to 
the  university  shall  take  for  the  basis  of  their  teaching,  loyalty 
to  the  Emperor,  to  the  imperial  monarchy  to  which  the  hajjpi- 
ness  of  the  people  is  confided,  and  to  the  Napoleonic  dynasty 
which  ])reserves  the  unity  of  France  and  of  all  liberal  ideas  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Constitutions.”  Commenting  upon  this  de¬ 
liverance.  M.  Taine  remarks.  “  Tn  other  terms,  the  object 
is  ...  to  make  them  l)elieve  in  the  beauty,  goodness,  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  established  order  of  things.” 

Here  we  have  the  gf)vernment  establishing  an  educational 
system  for  the  sole  jnirpose  of  f)erpetuating  itself — of  forestall¬ 
ing  change  and  revolution.  Nor  is  imperial  France  alone  in 
this  undertaking.  Probably  in  the  most  of  the  governments 
of  Europe  a  similar  aim  is  present  in  the  conduct  of  public  edu¬ 
cation.  tho  usually  tempered  by  other  considerations  or  not  so 
frankly  ex])ressed.  The  fact  that  university  instruction  in 
Cicrmany  has  been  so  far  freed  from  ecclesiastical  interference 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  it  at  last  has  attained  to  something 
like  absolute  freedom:  yet  this  conclusion  the  facts  will  hardly 
warrant.  Ten  years  ago  the  German  Emperor  declared:  “  I 
have  for  a  long  time  been  occupied  with  the  thought  of  mak- 
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ing  use  of  the  schools  in  tlieir  separate  grades  for  combating 
the  spread  of  socialistic  and  communistic  ideas.  The  school 
must  endeavor  to  create  in  the  young  the  conviction  that  the 
teachings  of  social  democracy  contradict  not  only  Divine 
commands  and  Christian  morals  but  are,  moreover,  impractica¬ 
ble  and,  in  their  consequences,  destructive  alike  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  community.”  It  is  evident  from  more  recent  events 
that  this  purpose  of  the  Emperor’s  is  sufficiently  comprehen¬ 
sive  to  include  the  universities  along  with  the  lower  schools. 

Yet  after  making  these  qualifications,  we  may  still  maintain 
that  the  movement  toward  state  control  has  been  in  effect  a 
movement  toward  larger  freedom  in  instruction.  If  it  is  not 
so  in  any  given  case,  the  fault  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the 
persistent  tendency  to  identify  the  state  with  the  government, 
and  to  look  ui)on  state  schools  as  government  schools  and  noth¬ 
ing  more.  With  the  development  of  modern  societies,  and 
particularly  with  the  growth  of  democratic  ideas,  governments 
come  to  be  regarded  less  as  ends  in  themselves  and  more  as 
means  to  the  attainment  of  higher  ends  for  which  the  state 
exists.  In  this  view,  the  excellence  of  a  government  does  not 
consist  in  its  ability  to  steel  itself  against  change,  but  rather  in 
its  ability  to  change  with  the  progressive  development  of  the 
state.  It  is  not  the  government  which  is  proof  against  re¬ 
forms  that  is  most  stable,  but  the  government  which  forestalls 
revolutionary  violence  by  a  process  of  continued  reformation. 
So  it  is  to  the  interest  of  liberal  governments  to*  foster  their 
detractors  as  well  as  their  defenders — to  give  full  encourage¬ 
ment  to  unsparing  criticism.  They  can  afford  to  deal  fairly 
with  minorities  and  even  with  the  dissent  of  individuals,  know¬ 
ing  that  in  the  long  run  these  things  conduce  to  their  strength. 
Not  all  democratic  .states  hold  consistently  to  this  view  of  free- 
<lom;  but  the  view  seems  to  he  a  sound  one  and  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  nineteenth  century  toward 
its  realization. 

The  first  half-century  of  our  own  Republic  saw  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  remarkable  movement  toward  public  control  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  all  of  its  grades.  Particularly  in  secondary  and 
higher  instruction  the  change  of  sentiment  within  that  period 
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was  highly  significant.  At  the  outset,  institutions  of  learning 
were  very  generally  controlled  by  self-perpetuating  boards  of 
trustees,  acting  under  charters  granted  or  confirmed  by  the 
several  States.  \'<tt  intre(|uently  state  aid  was  granted  in  con¬ 
siderable  amounts  to  these  institutions  and  no  condition  of 
.state  control  was  added  to  such  grants.  I'or  a  time  such  in¬ 
stitutions  increased  rajridly  in  numbers.  Finally  there  arose 
an  insistent  demand  that  institutions  of  learning  be  under  pub¬ 
lic  direction  and  control;  a  demand  which  found  expression 
in  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  beginnings  of  the  high- 
school  movement.  For  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
we  have  seen  schools  of  secondary  and  higher  education  grow¬ 
ing  up  under  systems  of  i)ublic  administration,  alongside  of 
other  schools  which,  however  public  in  other  respects,  are 
under  one  form  or  another  of  private  control.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  ])art  of  tbe  great  movement  which  was  sketched  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  this  discussion;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  put 
to  it  tbe  question  wbich  bas  been  ])Ut  to  the  movement  as  a 
whole,  whether  or  not  it  tends  to  real  freedom  of  instruction. 

This  question  cannot  be  answered  with  a  toss  of  the  head. 
The  two  tyjjes  of  administration  both  have  dangers  of  tlicir 
own.  The  management  of  a  school  or  college  by  a  ])rivate 
corporation  may  readily  tend  to  a  kind  of  harmful  isolation,  to 
abstraction,  to  .servitude  under  tbe  dead  hand  of  its  own  tradi¬ 
tions,  varied  by  occasional  subjection  to  the  irresponsible 
vagaries  of  erratic  instructors.  Such  institutions  need  the 
shock  of  close  contact  or  even  conflict  with  other  institutions 
and  with  the  varied  life  of  the  people,  for  which  their  form  of 
government  does  not  of  itself  provide. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  school  or  college  under  public  control 
may  be  unduly  exposed  to  such  shock.  The  danger  here  is  not 
that  the  school  will  be  subject  to  change,  but  that  it  will  suffer 
from  too  abrupt  and  frequent  change. 

The  demand  for  public  control,  as  it  api)eared  in  tbe  early 
part  of  this  century,  was  in  part  a  protest  against  ecclesiastical 
influence;  but  it  was  [)erbaj)s  quite  as  mucb  an  expression  of 
the  purpose  to  make  public  schools  directly  responsible  to  the 
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to  wliicli  they  niinistered.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  responsibility  is  an  ap[)roach  toward  real  freedom; 
it  being  impossible  that  an  irresponsible  institution,  if  such  a 
thing  exists,  should  be  really  free.  A  mistake  has  been  made, 
however,  if  iniblic  control  is  to  mean  that  schools  and  universi¬ 
ties  must  reckon  with  the  first  thoughts  of  the  public.  All  will 
he  well  if  their  reckoning  is  to  he  with  the  public’s  .second 
thought.  First  thoughts  are  too  often  exciting  to  the  point  of 
intoxication.  In  such  a  ca.se,  educational  institutions  may 
well  a])peal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober.  Their  strength 
is  in  the  second  thought,  which  they  promote  and  encourage. 

When  a  change  of  the  party  in  power  in  a  given  State  is 
immediately  followed  by  sweeping  changes  in  institutions  of 
jniblic  instruction:  when  these  changes  involve  the  removal  of 
competent  and  irreproachable  teachers  and  the  appointment 
in  their  places  of  others  who  are  no  better  as  teachers  but  are, 
personally  or  ])olitically,  allied  with  those  who  are  for  the 
time  in  ctnitrol  of  the  State  government;  especially  when 
thoughtful  and  capable  teachers  of  history  or  of  economics, 
whose  ])er.sonal  convictions  ally  them  with  the  defeated  party, 
are  summarily  disi)laced  by  others  who  belong  to  the  party  in 
lK)wer — in  all  such  cases  the  i)roper  interests  of  education 
suffer  violence.  The  ultimate  outcome  cannot  but  be  bad  for 
the  State  as  well  as  bad  for  the  schools.  Any  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  which  gives  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  .such  prac¬ 
tices  is  bad. 

( )n  the  whole  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  movement  toward 
public  control  in  this  country  as  in  others  is  a  step  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  academic  freedom — of  academic  freedom  which  is  one 
with  academic  responsibility.  The  importance  of  this  move¬ 
ment  to  our  national  life  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  But 
schools  and  universities  under  jmivate  control  cannot  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  If  such  did  not  exist,  the  public  welfare  would 
demand  their  establishment;  for  times  will  inevitably  appear 
in  our  national  life  when  the  immediate  pressure  of  govern¬ 
mental  control  will  unduly  restrain  our  State  institutions. 
Nor  can  we  su[)i)ose  that  the  schools  of  the  churches,  where 
these  exist,  will  not  have  their  call,  now  and  again,  to  take  up 
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the  theme  ami  speak  some  free  word  of  instruction  which  other 
institutions  at  tlie  time  fail  to  utter.  John  Stuart  Mill  was 
clearly  justified  in  the  contention  that  there  should  be  iiu 
monopoly  in  education,  whether  of  the  government,  of  the 
clergy,  or  of  philosophers. 

This  question  of  academic  freedom  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  question  of  freedom  of  the  press,  of  the  sciences,  of 
the  arts.  In  our  university  organization  of  the  future,  these 
several  interests  may  be  found  more  and  more  incorporated  in 
the  system  of  educational  administration.  Here  we  find  some 
of  the  highest  concerns  of  the  state  which  cannot  be  com¬ 
pressed  into  mere  governmental  forms,  which  must  grow  up 
alongside  of  governments  in  a  kind  of  independence  which 
makes  possible  the  best  sort  of  co-operation. 

In  America  the  improvements  which  are  most  urgently 
needed  in  scholastic  organization  are  such  as  will  protect  pub¬ 
lic  schools  against  hasty  and  whimsical  change;  and  will  keep 
all  other  schools  in  close  touch  with  the  interests  of  the  state — 
maintaining  and  increasing  in  them  the  sense  of  public  respon¬ 
sibility.  With  such  changes,  both  types  of  administration  will 
tend  toward  the  middle  ground  which  may  be  expected  to  be 
most  favorable  to  real  liberty.  The  danger  most  to  be  feaied 
in  institutions  of  both  types  is  internal,  and  appears  in  an  in¬ 
ordinate  desire  for  material  prosperity.  Nothing  will  more 
effectually  stop  the  mouths  of  teachers  whose  utterances  may 
be  expected  to  check  the  inflow  of  funds  for  buildings  and  en¬ 
dowment.  It  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  that  wealthy 
patrons  of  educational  institutions  attach  servile  conditions  to 
their  gifts.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  this  is  very  rarely  the 
case.  It  is  much  more  commonly  the  fear  oti  the  part  of  facul¬ 
ties  and  managing  boards  that  frank  utterance  will  lessen  the 
income  from  gifts,  which  really  impairs  the  freedom  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Where  this  consideration  merely  restrains  teachers  from 
imposing  private  opinions  upon  their  classes  in  the  guise  of 
instruction,  its  oi)eration  may  be  good.  Where  it  restrains 
them  from  presenting  well-established  results  of  scientific  re¬ 
search,  its  operation  is  wholly  bad.  And  who  shall  draw  the 
line  between  these  two  kinds  of  restraint? 
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After  all  is  said  and  done,  academic  freedom  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  formulas  nor  secured  by  mere  systems  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  belongs  to  men  who  deserve  it  for  pre-eminent 
worth  and  command  it  by  the  courage  of  well-reasoned  con¬ 
viction.  No  sort  of  freedom  is  worth  having  which  can  be 
niarketl  out  by  fixed  lines  or  maintained  by  inferior  men  with¬ 
out  a  struggle.  It  is  a  part  of  the  mission  of  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  to  take  their  place  and  play  their  part  in  the  conflicts 
which  are  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  peoples;  and  when  their 
part  assumes  the  form  of  a  struggle  for  the  right  to  teach  the 
truth  as  they  find  it,  the  conflict  itself  may  prove  their  best 
means  of  persuading  men  that  truth  is  worth  fighting  for. 

Elmer  E.  Brown 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
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COl.LKdl*:  EDUCATION  AKD  BUSINESS' 

It  would  seem  that  the  place  of  all  places  to  discuss  the  topic 
of  college  education  and  husiness  is  The  College  Alumni  Cluh. 
We  have  had  the  college  education  :  we  have  tried  the  husiness. 
'I'he  purpose  of  the  cluh  is  assumed  to  he  one  of  heroic  pilgrim¬ 
age  after  truth;  and  if  it  cannot  follow  the  “kindly  light" 
whithersoever  it  leads  us,  on  the  cpiestion  of  whether  college 
education  as  a  factor  makes  or  unmakes  for  the  earning 
struggle  of  life,  then  we  thereby  allow  hy  confession  a  good 
part  of  the  argument  against  college  training.  If  it  does  not 
teach  us  to  he  independent  intelligences,  to  think,  to  seize  the 
truth,  what  does  it  teach  us? 

I  beg  to  make  it  ])lain  in  the  beginning  that  I  dedicate  my¬ 
self  and  us  to  untrammeled  frankne.ss  in  this  discussion.  We 
must  .settle  into  the  inve.stigating  spirit.  .Absolute  fairness,  ab- 
-solute  hospitality  to  truth,  must  in  turn  he  our  captain  and  ot"* 
guide. 

I.  ImporUiticc  of  business — We  must  begin  with  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  our  suhjt'ct  has  a  much  wider  scope  than  merely 
financial  profit.  We  enter  a  broad  territory  when  we  talk  of 
the  importance  of  husiness.  Not  only  are  the  amenities  of  life, 
and  the  blessings  of  jirogress,  and  the  pre.stige  and  power  of  a 
jieople,  built  upon  husiness.  hut  a  moment’s  thought  will  teach 
tis  that  husiness  spreads  the  warp  and  woof  of  society.  For 
what  is  .society  hut  organized  exchange?  What  are  personal 
ambition  and  character  hut  the  impulse  and  the  intent  to  sus¬ 
tain  one’s  self  in  this  exchange?  What  is  morality  hut  high¬ 
mindedness  in  that  exchange,  so  that  the  balance  shall  he  for 
the  universal  rather  than  the  selfish  good? 

Ihisiness  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  profit.  Those  who  grasp 
it  in  a  deserving  way  see  that  it  is  the  builder  of  .society  and 

Read  before  The  College  Alumni  Club,  llloomington,  Ill.,  November  3,  1899. 
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I'H  proiiouncer  of  the  jj()S])cl  of  ambition  and  the  code  of  etliics 
1  '  men. 

viid  when  we  jjrasp  it  so,  we  have  little  sympathy  for  those 
\\i.  i  fail  to  brace  themselves  up  to  the  righteous  demands  of 
society,  and  talk  of  the  sordidness  and  low  plane  of  business. 
Let  us  teach,  our  boys  that  not  only  convenience,  but  manliness 
and  honor  and  the  filling  of  their  jilace  in  a  world  of  even- 
handed  and  ju-st  exchange,  lie  for  them  in  business.  There  is 
something  ringing  in  the  words,  “  If  any  man  will  not  labor 
neither  let  him  eat,”  which  is  much  deeper  than  the  matter  of 
mere  physical  necessity. 

Jt  is  in  line  with  all  these  considerations — those  of  character 
as  well  as  those  of  necessity — to  say  that  the  pressure  of  the 
times  and  the  ever  hotter  jiace  of  com|)etition  give  our  subject 
a  much  increased  importance. 

Lor  our  purpose  business  has  its  generic  sense — business  as 
it  touches  every  one  of  us.  We  are  studying  tendencies — the 
broad  commercial  aspect  of  college  training.  We  might  well 
have  made  our  caption :  “  College  education  and  business  ca¬ 
pacity.”  The  se])arating  lines  between  businesses  and  profes¬ 
sions  are  to-day  so  erased  in  practical  life  that  it  is  unprofitable 
to  regard  them  clo.sely. 

2.  Business  qualifications — the  cardinal  elements  of  the 
business  faculty — If  we  can  list  the  cardinal  factors  of  busi¬ 
ness  capacity,  we  shall  have  sifted  our  question  of  much  that 
is  vague  and  indeterminate.  It  is  otherwise  easy  to  f.all  into 
broad  generalities,  and  lose  our.selves  in  the  traveling  for  lack 
of  distinct  conception  of  where  ^ve  desire  to  come  out. 

But  if,  underneath  the  varieties  and  the  non-essentials,  we 
can  schedule  the  basic  qualities  sjioken  of  above — those  factors 
which  are  the  .species-marks  of  the  able  business  man.  which 
brand  him,  and  which  at  last  analysis  are  pre.sent  with  him,  we 
shall  have  something  tangible  for  comparison,  and  a  useful 
gauge  for  our  whole  discussion. 

When  we  look  at  our  proposition  seriously,  why  should  this 
be  more  audacious  than  to  map  the  central  traits  of  a  military 
man?  We  are  always  sjjeaking,  of  course,  of  the  true  man  of 
affairs — nol^the  man  who  stumbles  into  success,  not  the  man 
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who  may  be  safeguarded  in  a  single  small  success,  but  the  man 
whose  powers  in  a  contest  with  circumstances  enable  him  to 
win  success,  and  having  done  it  once  to  go  out  and  do  it  again. 

Now,  if  we  study  the  traits  of  the  men  of  business  force 
about  us,  and  lay  tbem  side  by  side  with  the  careers  of  others 
erpially  known  to  us,  and  in  a  second  sense  equally  with  us,  we 
shall  find  not  only  that  such  a  list  as  we  have  named  is  attain¬ 
able,  but  that  it  forces  itself  upon  us.  These  cardinal  features 
or  their  association  are  no  more  fictitious  than  the  gills  and 
fins  of  the  fishes,  by  which  they  live  and  swim  in  water,  or  the 
feathers,  the  wings,  the  beak  and  claws  of  the  birds,  by  which 
they  fly  in  air  and  conquer  a  subsistence  upon  the  land.  'I'hey 
are  the  gills,  the  fins,  the  beak,  the  claws  of  the  business  man. 
He  could  not  win  his  fight  without  them.  They  are  his  dis¬ 
tinctive  marks — his  essential  members — his  species  signs. 
The  imperative  way  in  which  they  declare  themselves  and  assert 
their  function  makes  them  an  insistent  fact.  They  are  very 
present  and  very  real  to  the  thoughtful  observer.  What  are 
these  traits  ? 

Looking  at  a  photograj)h  one  day  and  measuring  the  party’s 
outlook  for  success,  the  great  John  Ericsson  said  a  searching 
thing — something  which  twangs  the  heartstrings  of  .  ur 
problem.  Said  he :  “  The  form  of  the  forehead  indicates  that 
he  w'ill  see  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  ought  to  be;  a 
circumstance  which  will  remove  obstacles  from  his  pathway 
thru  life.”  This  was  one  of  those  flashes  of  insight  into 
problems  with  which  genius  is  wont  to  go  to  the  very  heart  of 
things  and  place  the  finger-tip  upon  primary  distinctions.  The 
man  would  have  unhindered  vision. 

Ericsson  apprehended  what  had  Ijeen  the  secret  of  his  life’s 
success;  and  from  his  insight  and  his  experience  knew  this :  that 
the  fundamental  of  fundamentals  for  all  success  and  for  all 
true  activity  is  simply,  clearly,  without  distortion,  and  with  no 
fictitious  elements,  to  .see.  Exi)urgated,  untrammeled,  uncon- 
fu.sed,  straight  vision !  Forecasting  the  man’s  horoscope. 
Ericsson  saw  that  he  would  have  this.  Delivered  from  the 
choke  of  bias,  the  dictation  of  fixed,  immovable  associations. 
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and  tlie  despotism  of  preconceived,  deduced  ideas,  the  man 
would  see  things  as  they  are  and  react  to  a  real  \vorld. 

This  clear  vision  is  a  cardinal  because  a  necessary  trait  of 
the  business  man.  He  would  invoice  it  for  himself  under  the 
plain  name  of  “  level-headedness  ”  or  “  horse-sense  but  it  is 
insight,  penetration — magnificent,  effective,  unshackled  sight. 
To  rename  it  may  better  call  attention  to  its  value. 

And  when  we  define  the  business  man  as  a  gatherer  of  facts 
thru  external  observation  for  practical  use,  we  declare  that  his 
vision  is  alert  as  well  as  clear.  We  mean  this  when  we  say 
that  he  is  ‘‘  keen-sighted.”  He  is  not  only  able  fairly  to  esti¬ 
mate  things,  but  his  faculties  are  actively  turned  outward. 
That  is  to  say,  he  is  observant. 

A  second  cardinal  trait  of  the  successful  business  man  is  the 
power  of  setting  up  combinations — the  tactical  sen.se.  Every 
business  man  worthy  of  the  name  is  a  tactician.  He  measures 
the  existing  situation  and  matches  it.  If  he  be  a  man  of  pro¬ 
nounced  ability,  he  has  the  Paul  Morphy  power  of  construct¬ 
ing  and  holding  in  mind  the  .series  of  following  situations  and 
figuring  thru  to  the  end.  He  who  anticipates  a  rise  in  stock, 
and  coins  the  foresight  into  profit;  he  who  builds  a  mill  to  meet 
a  want,  or  adjusts  new  machinery  to  distance  a  competitor  in 
some  product,  or  plans  and  drives  a  successful  trade,  or  studies 
the  whims  of  men  and  carries  off  the  prize  by  catering  to  them 
with  priority — is  a  tactician,  and  draws  for  his  success  upon 
this  indispensable  faculty.  It  is  the  vital  spirit  of  enterprise. 

'Phird,  nerve — the  quality  which  puts  one  in  the  teeth  of  diffi¬ 
culties  and  opposition,  and  keeps  him  there — which  makes  a 
man  calm  in  the  face  of  waiting — which  keeps  him  steady 
under  pressure — which  quiets  his  thinking  so  that  he  can 
measure  things  as  they  are,  no  matter  how  complex  or  how 
threatening,  without  trepidation — a  heroic  and  contestant  ele¬ 
ment  which  is  back  of  and  around  intellect — which  is  the  sup¬ 
porting  line  and  the  assaulting  column  of  all  endeavor.  It  is 
in  active  play  thruout  business.  It  is  an  aggressive  forti¬ 
tude  which  marks  those  who  blaze  out  new  paths  and  gather 
the  rewards  of  well-risked  ventures;  and  is  present  often  in  a 
sense  which  reaches  the  tragic  in  the  crises  of  competition. 
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Commercial  lieroes  must  sail  into  the  mouth  of  Santiago  River 
every  day,  and  lone  sentinels  who  meet  the  charging  lines  of 
business  pressure  often  need  an  equal  courage.  The  field  of 
business  is  as  truly  a  field  of  heroism  as  the  field  of  war. 

Observant  and  clear,  tactical,  of  firm  nerve — these  come 
out  of  our  study  as  the  cardinal  elements.  They  are  the  skele¬ 
tal  constants  of  the  business  tyi)e. 

Here  is  a  friend  of  mine,  a  keen  business  man  whose  char¬ 
acter  is  beautifully  embellished  with  pleasantness.  He  has  a 
hand  gloved  in  velvet — not  for  treachery,  but  because  his 
nature  goes  out  in  gentleness.  His  soul  has  a  tender  hand- 
grasp  for  all  the  world.  He  is  awake  to  the  delicate  things  in 
life,  and  would  maintain  like  delicate  relations  with  men.  He 
is  dominantly  humanitarian;  but  he  sees,  he  adapts  himself 
with  the  agility  of  a  cat,  and  in  times  of  stress  he  is  calm  with 
a  calmness  which  puts  to  shame  the  panic  of  blustering  men. 
A  warrior  is  not  the  less  a  warrior  because  he  wears  a  garb  of 
silk.  This  gentleman — a  sample  of  a  certain  type — wears 
every  one  of  the  cardinal  business  traits. 

Here  is  a  tense-fibred,  clear-headed,  ringing,  direct-method 
friend  likewise  a  captain  in  the  business  world — tinctured  with 
brusqueness,  but  so  straight  and  just  that  you  grant  him  every¬ 
thing,  and  even  in  contest  .shake  hands  with  him  with  a  feeling 
of  knightly  protection — a  man  of  dififerent  flavor,  but  answer¬ 
ing  immediately  and  emphatically  to  the  test  of  insight,  tactics, 
and  nerve. 

Lastly,  a  fine-grained  intellectual  man,  somewhat  handi- 
ca])ped  in  health,  a  member  of  the  club;  .seeing  clearly  a  situa¬ 
tion,  thinking  about  it,  weighing  the  forces  to  and  fro,  adjust¬ 
ing  to  an  o])portunity,  standing  persistently  by  his  methods 
under  stress  and  criticism,  until  he  realizes  a  triumph  in  affairs 
and  ])Uts  on  the  market  of  Chicago  the  best  beef  cattle  in 
America. 

With  differing  heights  and  proportions  and  features,  these 
men  are  skeletally  alike, — and  they  are  equally  alike  in  busi¬ 
ness.  'Phey  and  the  whole  tribe  of  capable  men  of  affairs  have 
the  same  “  business  bones.”  .All  this  is  said  in  entire  serious- 
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ness.  We  give  it  space  because  of  the  truth  that  seems  to  he 
in  it  and  behind  it. 

3.  The  question  reduced — We  have  our  question,  therefore, 
reduced  to  somewhat  definite  terms  and  are  asking  it  in  dif¬ 
ferent  form  when  we  inquire;  ”  In  how  far  do  our  colleges  con¬ 
tribute  to  clear,  unhindered  vision  and  the  habits  of  close  obser¬ 
vation?  To  wbat  extent  do  they  promote  the  talent  of 
moving  to  certain  ends  by  chosen  means  and  selected  combi¬ 
nations?  How  far  do  they  cultivate  independence,  hrm-knit 
individuality,  a  manly  assertion  of  self  in  the  world?  ’’ 

This  view-point  seems  to  me  to  give  the  correct  vantage- 
ground  from  which  to  see  the  whole  (piestion  of  college  educa¬ 
tion  and  its  relations  to  business  and  to  life.  'I'his  will  appear 
more  clearly  as  we  proceed. 

Just  now  with  this  preparation,  let  us  take  up  the  case  against 
the  colleges. 

4.  Concessions — Omiing  at  once  to  the  test,  we  must  begin 
by  making  certain  concessions.  It  must  be  granted  without 
debate  that  the  historic  spirit  of  immurement  from  the  world — 
the  cloister  spirit,  as  1  may  call  it — of  the  colleges,  has  lain 
against  business  faculty  because  this  spirit  was  separated  by  a 
whole  diameter  from  the  spirit  of  external  observation.  The 
two  were  antipodal.  If  any  men  of  strong  character  brought 
away  business  aptitude  from  the  domain  of  such  a  spirit,  it 
was,  in  its  relation  to  that  spirit,  a  survival  and  not  a  product. 
It  was  Jack  of  Bean-Stalk  fame  escaping  by  his  agility.  The 
Giant  ever  “  smelled  thii  blood  of  an  Englishmun,”  in  order  to 
break  his  bones,  if  he  did  not  kill  him.  If  Jack  escaped,  it  did 
not  save  the  credit  of  the  Giant.  If  there  were  delightful 
friends  in  the  realm  of  the  Giant — lovable  and  helpful  pro¬ 
fessors,  who  aided  Jack  to  escape — it  yet  does  not  save  the 
credit  of  the  Giant.  We  do  not  grasp  the  full  force  of  what 
we  are  now  talking  about  unless  we  realize  that  “  spirit,”  as 
used  in  each  of  the  above  case,  is  an  attitude  rather  than  a 
given  habit  or  activity.  It  is  the  steady,  inclusive  setting  of 
the  mind.  It  is  a  condition,  fixed  by  a.ssociations,  backed  by 
every  conviction,  fused  with  that  sense  of  the  relation  of  self 
to  other  things  which  is  the  personality.  To  those  read  up  in 
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educational  psychology  *  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  a  specific 
habit  d(jes  not  shut  out  a  second  specific  habit  of  the  opposite 
class;  but  an  attitude  does.  It  pre-empts  the  ground  and  kills 
its  enemy. 

The  mind  which  is  of  introspective  attitude  stands  with  its 
back  to  the  world  of  affairs.  In  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  it 
is  averse  from  external  observation.  It  stands  at  90  degrees 
from  the  field  in  which  business  operates.  If  it  w^ere  only  a 
negative  situation,  it  would  be  better.  But  it  is  something 
much  worse  than  not  seeing.  The  mind  must  construct;  it 
must  conceive  of  things.  It  cannot  escape  making  its  universe. 
It  builds  by  fatality  a  straw  world,  fills  it  wdth  fictitious  imag¬ 
inings  and  ventured,  faulty  deductions,  and  misses  its  mark  in 
life  because  it  is  always  trying  to  deal  with  the  unreal.  Ah! 
the  folly  of  trying  to  substitute  anything  for  seeing!  You 
cannot  do  business  with  a  fictitious  world.  You  may  philoso¬ 
phize  about  it  and  dream  about  it,  but  you  cannot  trade  with  it. 

A  student  who  has  become  a  thoro  citizen  of  this  intro¬ 
spective,  deductive  world  is  manacled  for  life.  He  cannot  ex¬ 
patriate  himself;  he  cannot  renounce  his  youthful  allegiance. 
The  conceptions  and  convictions  of  that  early  training  hang  as 
a  mist  about  his  life.  They  color  and  shape  what  he  sees,  lie 
is  conditioned  by  his  past,  and  cannot  have  that  unhindered 
vision  which  Ericsson  saw  in  the  subject  of  the  photograph. 

There  can  be  no  cpiestion  that  the  cloister  spirit — the  intro¬ 
spective  attitude — not  the  faculty  of  introspection,  but  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  it,  the  posture  of  it — as  it  has  marked  our  colleges  his¬ 
torically,  and  in  whatever  degree  it  exists  in  them  to-day,  is 
unfriendly  to  external  observation  and  to  business.  How 
much  this  spirit  dominated  or  sought  to  dominate  in  the  col¬ 
lege  course  of  25  and  30  years  ago.  I  leave  the  majority  of  you 
to  testify.® 

It  must,  secondly,  he  confessed,  that  in  the  college  course  as 

’  Sec  Hinsdale,  on  "  The  dogma  of  formal  discipline,”  in  Studies  in  education, 
tChic.ago  :  l8f)6). 

’  Tho  the  land  grant  act  for  the  industrial  universities  had  been  passed  by 
Congress  in  1862,  the  Civil  War  had  delayed  matters,  and  this  important  wedge, 
with  its  wide  effects  both  upon  material  and  methods  of  education,  had  not  yet 
been  driven  into  the  oak. 
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we  knew  it  there  was  not  only  scant  cultivation  of  the  tactical 
sense,  but  much  that  was  against  it.  The  false  and  over¬ 
valuation  of  pure  intellectual  truth;*  the  underlying  theory  that 
it  was  sufficient  of  itself,  and  was  an  ample  depository  of  faith, 
which  might  trust  it  to  reveal  all  things  and  lead  to  all  things; 
the  Oriental  repose  and  contentment  of  mind  which  find  the 
chief  purposes  of  life  in  lofty  association  with  intangible  en¬ 
tities — all  of  which  are  parts  of  the  same  system  of  thinking, 
and  all  of  which  overhung  our  colleges  as  an  inheritance  from 
the  scholastic  and  non-scientific  ages — have  contributed 
strongly,  and  in  untold  cases  fatally,  to  habits  and  attitudes 
wholly  out  of  harmony  with  the  practical  plan  of  gathering  our 
acquisitions  for  that  purpose,  and  building  them  to  utilitarian 
ends.  The  two  opposed  conceptions — utilitarian  and  non-utili¬ 
tarian — bring  forth  of  necessity  absolutely  variant  fruit,  and 
stimulate  to  entirely  different  activities.  How  could  it  fail 
to  be  so  ?  The  one  conception  manipulates  truth  for  an  end, 
feels  itself  superior  to  it,  holds  all  truth  to  be  for  service.  The 
other  worships  it,  sits  before  it  waiting  for  the  oracle  to  speak, 
feels  that  it  cannot  hold  truth  in  any  menial  relation,  and  as 
the  explanation  of  many  sad  failures  renounces  a  campaign 
while  it  waits  for  an  inspiration.  The  non-utilitarian  view,  so 
thoroly  illustrated  by  the  old  college  courses  and  preached  by 
a  number  to-day,  is  entirely  against  the  tactical.  This  is  a 
sufficient  reason  why  the  utilitarian  views  will  more  and  more 
justify  themselves  and  will  win. 

As  to  courage,  a  to  and  fro  concession  is  to  be  made;  first, 
that  tenacity  in  pursuing  a  course  and  vigor  in  wrestling  with 
problems  count,  and  in  our  college  memory  have  counted, 
actively  in  this  direction ;  but  secondly,  the  courage  belonging 
to  contests  between  truth  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
courage  which  business  calls  for,  and  which  is  largely  a  matter 
of  contests  between  men.  Due  thought  is  to  be  given  to  the 
declaration  of  an  educated  friend  of  mine  that  he  believes  he 
gained  at  the  university  more  in  preparation  for  life  on  the 
foot-ball  field  than  he  gained  in  the  recitation  room. 

^  We  might,  perhaps,  better  say  mis-valuation  than  over-valuation.  Neither 
term  implies  any  derogation  from  intellectual  truth  in  its  own  sphere. 
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5.  The  riotous  spirit — college  hoodlumism — Giving  a  in— 
mein's  notice  to  another  item  advanced  as  against  the  collego, 
I  can  only  mention  the  free  and  often  reckless  collegian  sjiirit 
which  Inrks  within  college  walls  for  very  many  students; 
which  transplants  their  citizenship  as  they  interpret  it,  from 
an  orderly  and  respect-commanding  world  to  a  region  quite 
aloof  from  the  ordinary  social  limitations  and  the  social  order; 
which  makes  them  “  uitlanders  ”  and  Ishmaelites  and  means 
in  many  cases  years  of  more  or  less  riotous  relations  to  society. 
What  fellowship  is  there  between  such  a  spirit  and  the  steaily, 
systematic  sjiirit  of  business?  True,  the  fact  of  malarial  in¬ 
fection  in  Central  Africa  does  not  mean  that  all  men  must 
catch  the  fever  or  must  die  of  it,  hut  it  does  mean  that  it  is  ap¬ 
propriate  to  figure  it  into  the  jirohlem. 

6.  Early  identification  'with  one's  work. — We  next  take  up 
the  important  question  of  the  need  of  early  identification  with 
one’s  work. 

It  is  not  open  to  a  moment’s  doubt  that  the  absolute  unifica¬ 
tion  of  a  man  with  his  business  is  an  imperative  necessity  for 
high  success.  One  does  not  coiKpier  an  enterpri.se  until  he  is 
thoroly  coiKpiered  by  that  enterjirise.  .\11  his  proclivities, 
affections,  habits,  enthusiasms,  must  he  brought  not  only  to 
harmony,  hut  to  subjection  ;  and  not  only  to  .subjection,  hut  to 
that  conqilete  identification  which  makes  him  an  impersonation 
of  the  business  in  hand,  feeling  in  himself  its  needs,  longing 
for  w  hat  it  wants,  throbbing  with  its  hopes,  fighting  at  every 
])oint  for  its  sustenance  and  growth.  Such  an  identification 
keeps  one  thinking  till  the  truths  come  out  of  the  shadows,  and 
he  sees.  The  situation  as  it  is,  is  his  to  act  upon  and  to  draw 
jirofit  from.  He  walks  in  the  clear  light.  He  has  momentum, 
enthusiasm,  freedom  from  di.straction,  and  the  full  returns 
from  the  ])owers  which  nature  has  given  him.  The  imix>r- 
tance  of  this  enlistment  of  all  there  is  in  a  man  and  about  him 
— this  gathering,  harmonizing,  concentrating  of  all  his  forces 
for  the  things  he  is  to  accomplish — is  leading. 

Hut  we  know’  that  such  working  over  of  character  calls  for 
endless  repetition  ami  for  the  element  of  time.  It  is  almost 
beyond  the  fiower  of  the  mind’s  presentation  to  itself,  and  due 
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doubtless  to  the  infinite  coinijlexity  of  the  nerve  cells  and  com¬ 
plexes  which  stand  for  those  phases  of  character  and  which 
must  be  wrought  into  them,  how  painstaking  and  over  and 
over  again  is  the  process  of  translating  all  (jf  one’s  nature  into 
symbols  and  terms  of  one’s  work.  It  is  a  serious  charge 
against  the  college  life  that  it  loses  for  one  all  his  plastic  years 
for  such  an  identification.  ”  Years  of  precious  but  lost  oppor¬ 
tunity,”  says  the  thoughtful  business  man  who  doubts  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  investment  in  college  training  as  a  preparation  for 
business.  “  While  the  young  man  lingers  in  college  his  days 
of  business  grace — the  chances  (jf  being  what  he  might  have 
been — are  slipping  from  under  his  feet.” 

W'e  must  concede  that  history  speaks  loudly  of  the  factor  of 
lung  seasoning  f«'r  successful  men.  It  is  beyond  all  contro¬ 
versy  that  this  element  gives  a  series  of  results  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  Farragut  was  alloat  at  seven.  Hannibal  began 
to  drink  in  hatred  toward  Rome  and  to  absorb  his  warlike  busi- 
nes'  at  the  same  early  age.  Nelson  was  setting  toward  the 
phenomenal  naval  hero  at  15.  Alexander  and  Napoleon  were 
unifying  themselves  with  their  future  calling  at  the  same 
youthful  stage.  Pirrie,  famous  constructor,  builder  of  the 
great  steamship  Oceanic,  was  saturating  himself  with  his 
future  work,  in  the  I>elfa.->t  ship-yards,  before  he  was  16. 
Marshall  Field,  having  varied  his  farmer-boy’s  life  with 
c'.n  academic  education,  went  into  mercantile  clerkship  at 
17,  removed  to  Chicago  at  21,  was  junior  partner  at  25, 
and  at  30  senior  partner  of  the  great  firm  of  Field,  Palmer 
&  Leiter.  Palmer  and  Leiter  afford  a  practical  duplica¬ 
tion  of  Field’s  history.  W^anamaker  was  an  errand  boy 
at  14,  retail  clothing  clerk  from  18  to  23,  founder  of  the 
great  clothing  house  of  Wanamaker  &  Brown  at  the  latter 
age,  and  introducer  of  the  department  system  thru  the 
initial  mammoth  stores  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  at  the 
age  of  31.  Johns  Hopkins  (a  farmer  boy,  with  Field  and 
Palmer  and  an  inspiring  roster  of  great  men)  began  clerk¬ 
ship  in  a  grocery  at  that  fateful  age  of  1 7,  was  a  partner  at  24, 
and  at  27  founded  the  mammoth  wholesale  house  of  Hopkins 
&  Brothers. 
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Gould  at  17  had  finished  the  academy  and  was  beginning  his 
series  of  adventures,  making  by  surveying  the  nucleus  with 
which  at  21  he  set  up  his  partnership  saw-mill,  launched  his 
lumber  business,  and  went  up  thru  banking  and  steady 
accumulations  to  the  wider  field  of  railroad  dealings. 

Carnegie,  at  12  in  charge  of  a  stationary  engine,  climbed  the 
refunds  of  telegraph  messenger,  operator,  clerk  to  the  manager, 
partner  in  the  introduction  of  sleeping  cars,  railroad  superin¬ 
tendent,  oil  speculator,  to  the  gigantic  iron  business  with  which 
he  topped  his  career. 

Rockefeller,  on  the  basis  of  a  public-school  education,  clerked 
in  a  commission  house  at  19.  was  partner  in  the  firm  of  “  Clark 

Rockefeller,”  was  launched  in  the  oil  business  at  26,  and 
went  on  with  this  early-gotten  momentum  to  the  point  where 
he  could  give  $6,500,000  to  the  cause  of  education  and 
.scarcely  miss  it. 

Clew's  at  15.  instead  of  returning  with  his  father  to  Eng¬ 
land,  became  clerk  in  the  woolen  importers’  store,  soon  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Stout,  Clews  &  Mason,  then  member  in 
Livermore,  Clews  &  Co.,  until  in  i86t  he  stood  where  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  sought  his  aid  to 
float  the  bonds  of  the  Gov'ernment — filling  the  place  of  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  at  a  later  date. 

Morgan,  after  a  high-school  education  at  Bf)ston  and  a  little 
experience  abroad,  was  bank  clerk  at  20,  American  agent  for 
Geo.  Peabody  &  Co.,  London,  at  23,  and  at  27  influential 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Dabney.  Morgan  &  Co.  To  sutn- 
m.'irize :  Considering  the  strictly  business  list,  here  are  10 
American  men  la.st  named,  each  stamped  with  such  promi¬ 
nence  by  his  success  that  he  is  known  by  his  surname  only,  the 
names  taken  seriatim  and  casually  as  they  came  to  mind,  not 
one  of  whom  had  college  education,  and  for  whom  the  average 
age  of  entering  business  proves  to  be  17  years,  and  the  average 
age  for  partnership  or  its  equivalent,  23  years,  ft  may  well 
be  asked  :  Ts  no  induction  to  be  made  from  this?  " 

®  T.nking  in  the  same  casual  way  a  second  li.st  of  ten  American  “  surname  men  " 
of  business — namely,  Vanderbilt,  Peabody,  Sibley,  Armour,  (lirard,  Sage,  Mitchell, 
Gage,  Corcoran,  Cornell — we  find  a  lower  average  still  ;  and  combining  them,  an 
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If  it  be  contended  that  these  men,  being  geniuses,  had  little 
need  of  schools,  are  outside  the  rule,  and  can  furnish  no  prece¬ 
dent  or  basis  of  induction  to  govern  ordinary  men,  then  this 
question  stands  facing  us,  namely:  Why,  if  genius  is  above  en¬ 
vironment,  do  not  the  geniuses  who  have  passed  thru  college 
and  entered  business  give  us  a  list  to  match  the  one  we  have 
hai)pened  iqx)!!  for  non-college  men?  Under  the  arithmetic  of 
chance,  there  have  certainly  been  not  only  twenty  hut  scores  of 
men  in  the  country,  born  with  practical  capacity  equal  to  that 
of  those  in  the  list,  hut  who  have  tried  the  college  pathway 
toward  their  business  goal,  and  have  been  canceled  out  of  the 
roster  of  those  having  largest  business  results. 

And,  further,  must  we  not  confess  that  these  reflections  an¬ 
swer  the  college  man  who  slips  into  the  remark  that  “  there  is 
no  telling  what  these  (listed)  men  might  have  done,  if  they 
had  only  had  a  college  course  ?  ”  ® 

Hear  Carnegie  and  Clews  (in  pronouncements  which  would 
he  worn  from  (piotation  hut  that  they  are  too  classical  from 
that  standpoint  to  he  threadbare,  and  so  pertinent  that  no  case 
can  he  set  up  without  them)  as  to  the  loss  to  the  young  man  by 
abstraction  from  contact  with  his  future  business  during  his 
plastic  years,  and  the  positive  damage  of  substituting  for  this 
contact  a  college  course. 

Says  Mr.  Carnegie :  “  The  total  absence  of  the  college 
graduate  in  every  department  of  affairs  should  be  deeply 
weighed.  I  have  inquired  and  searched  everywhere,  in  all 
quarters,  hut  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  him.  Nor  is  this  surpris¬ 
ing.  The  prize-takers  have  too  many  years  the  .start  of  the 
graduate;  they  have  entered  for  the  race  invariably  in  their 
teen.s — in  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  years  for  learning  any- 

average  for  the  entire  20  of  years  for  entering  business,  and  22  years  for 
partnership'or  its  equivalent.  Not  one  of  the  second  list  had  college  education, 
and  only  Corcoran  any  college  contact. 

*  It  is  a  long  search  to  find  such  a  collegc-hred  business  man  as  Mr.  Whitney. 
They  do  not  rise  to  ininil  like  the  non-college-bred  class.  Again,  a  gain  of  fully 
twenty  years  of  time  stands  to  the  credit  of  such  men  as  Colonel  Harvey  and  Alfred 

1  larmsworth,  his  English  counterpart,  neither  of  whom  had  a  college  course,  but 
went  at  business  direct.  Tliis  gain  in  time  is  not  to  be  forgotten  in  measuring  the 
career  of  men  as  a  matter  of  business  success.  To  work  out  a  result  at  fifty-five  and 
to  attain  the  same  result  at  thirty-five,  are  very  different  things. 
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thing — from  14  to  20.  While  the  college  student  has  been 
learning  a  little  about  the  barbarous  and  petty  squabbles  of  a 
far-distant  past,  or  trying  to  master  languages  which  are  dead, 
such  knowledge  as  seems  adapted  for  life  upon  another  planet 
than  this  as  far  as  business  affairs  are  concerned,  the  future 
captain  of  industry  is  hotly  engaged  in  the  school  of  experience, 
obtaining  the  very  kiu)wledge  re((uired  for  his  future  triumphs. 
I  do  not  sjreak  of  the  effect  of  college  education  upon  young 
men  training  for  the  learned  professions;  hut  the  almost  total 
absence  of  the  graduate  from  high  position  in  the  business 
world  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  college  education 
as  it  exists  is  fatal  to  success  in  that  domain.  fhe  graduate 
has  not  the  slightest  chance,  entering  at  20,  against  the  boy 
who  swei)t  the  office,  or  who  begins  as  shipping  clerk  at  14. 
The  facts  prove  this.” 

Says  Mr.  Henry  Clews:  ”  1  have  given  it  some  thought,  and 
my  conclusions  arc  the  result  of  my  experience.  1  might  say 
in  the  beginning  that  I  do  not  employ  college  men  in  my  bank¬ 
ing  office.  None  need  apply.  1  don’t  want  them,  for  I  think 
they  have  been  spoiled  for  a  business  life.  After  spending  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  liest  years,  the  years  when  the  mind  is  most  active 
and  most  open  to  impression,  in  learning  a  lot  of  things  winch 
are  utterly  useless  for  business,  they  cfime  to  the  cities  to  make 
their  way  in  the  world.  They  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  busi¬ 
ness  methods.  Their  whole  education  has  tended  to  shut  their 
minds  to  knowledge  of  this  kind.  While  they  have  been  at 
college  other  men  have  been  in  the  business  offices,  have  begun 
at  the  bottom  and  have  worked  up,  learning  all  the  details,  get¬ 
ting  that  knowledge  which  cannot  be  set  down  in  books.  No, 
the  college  man  is  not  willing  to  begin  at  the  bottom.  lie 
looks  down  on  the  humble  places  which  he  is  fitted  to  fill. 
And.  indeed,  he  looks  down  on  all  business  as  dull  and  unat¬ 
tractive.  lie  wants  a  place  such  as  his  education  and  his  years 
seem  to  command.  This  place  he  cannot  get,  for  he  has  as 
yet  the  A  B  C’s  of  business  to  acquire. 

“  And  even  if  he  does  bring  himself  to  accept  the  i)lace 
which  he  must  accept  if  he  would  have  anv  mea.sure  of  success, 
he  does  not  utilize  it  in  a  way  to  advance  him.  ITis  thoughts 
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are  not  with  his  business,  but  with  his  books,  literature,  phi¬ 
losophy,  Latin.  Now,  no  man  can  approach  the  exacting 
business  life  in  that  half-hearted  way.  lousiness  requires  the 
undivided  niind.^ 

“  I  think  that  a  man  has  just  so  many  niches  in  his  brain. 
In  each  niche  so  many  facts,  so  many  negatives,  as  it  were,  fit, 
and  then  the  niche  is  full.  Now,  at  college  a  man  is  busy  fill¬ 
ing  up  the  niches,  and  if  he  goes  thru  college  in  the  right 
way  his  niches  are  all  full.  When  he  comes  to  business  he 
has  no  room  for  it,  or  if  he  has  a  little  room  it  is  such  a  little 
and  is  so  crowded  that  business  affairs  have  very  little  show. 
In  law,  medicine,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  college  education  is 
all  right.  The  niches  are  filled  with  things  which  are  useful 
to  a  professional  career.  But  in  business  the  college  educa¬ 
tion  is  all  wrong,  worse  than  useless.  No,  the  college  man 
is  not  the  successful  man  in  money  affairs.  It  is  the  man  who 
has  started  in  as  an  office  boy  and  who  gets  the  education  of 
keenness  and  practical  knowledge  that  comes  from  early  con¬ 
tact  with  business  men.  He  has  his  natural  sharpness  and 
originality,  and  the  edge  of  it  is  not  dulled  by  ideas  and  theories 
of  life  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  his  occupation.” 

The  argument  for  apprenticeship  found  in  these  passages 
needed  a  place  in  our  discussion,  and  could  not  be  more  forcibly 
stated,  whether-  we  allow  or  enter  e.xception  to  the  statements 
of  the  gentlemen. 

This  makes  the  case  against  the  colleges;  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that,  like  Mercutio’s  wound,  it  is  sufficient. 
Let  us  now  call  the  defense,  and  see  what  can  be  said  on  the 
other  side. 

What  do  they  say? 

I.  College  interests  not  declining — They  say,  first,  that  with 
all  the  observation  of  the  people  and  of  wise  business  men,  col¬ 
lege  work  and  college  facilities  and  college  prestige  are  not  de¬ 
clining.  Nay,  it  is  even  whispered  abroad  that  men  who  have 
climbed  from  sweeping  the  office  and  from  being  shipping 


’  The  weight  of  this  criticism  is  so  great  as  to  merit  setting  it  off  under  a  separate 
head  ;  but  we  h.avc  not  done  so  because  of  Mr.  Clews's  sharp  st.atement  of  it  here. 
The  prohibitions,  the  “  nets  ”  in  business,  are  as  important  as  the  “  shalls.” 
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clerk  at  14  have  been  generously  and  numerously  founding 
colleges  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Nor  do  we  find  graven 
over  the  doors — “  Ijusiness  aspirants  shut  out.”  But,  on  the 
contrary,  Ezra  Cornell  hastens  to  pre-empt  the  inscription — 
”  I  would  found  an  institution  where  any  person  can  find  in¬ 
struction  in  any  study.”  Let  us  be  frank  about  it.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  argument  of  stone  and  mortar  and  new  col¬ 
lege  bells? 

2.  Ne^v  spirit  attaching  to  college  otfieials;  nezv  influences 
abroad — Next,  this :  College  officials  are  appearing  more  and 
more  in  the  role  of  business  men.  The  new  president  of  old, 
hyper-conservative  Yale  studies  railroads,  comes  to  stand  as 
an  international  authority  on  those  broad  and  strenuous  busi¬ 
ness  questions,  and  goes  to  his  high  office  from  the  chair  of 
economics.  President  Harper  combines  the  .shrewdness  of 
the  Wall  Street  si)eculator  and  the  president  of  a  bank,  sway¬ 
ing  the  “  captains  ”  and  higher  than  captains  “  of  industry  ”  by 
his  ability.  President  Andrew  D.  White  goes  to  Germany  to 
handle  the  diplomatic  and  business  interests  of  a  nation. 
President  Seburman,  thru  the  things  which  he  accomplishes, 
builds  a  reputation  for  accurate  insight  and  broad,  vigorous 
grasp,  wbicb  .sends  bim  to  tbe  Phili])])ines  to  help  us  frame  our 
judicial,  jxditical,  and  commercial  relations  with  them. 
Benjamin  Tde  Wheeler  comes  out  of  the  chair  of  Greek  to 
as.sume  care  of  the  complex  interests  of  the  University  of 
California. 

There  is  demonstrably  something  abroad  relating  all  depart¬ 
ments  to  practicality.  It  bridges  une.xpected  ebasms.  The 
Egyptologist  is  a  man  of  affairs.  Tbe  Greek  or  theology  in¬ 
structor  becomes  a  financial  manager.  The  author  of  The 
ethical  import  of  Darivinism  and  Kantian  ethics,  and  editor  of 
the  Philosophical  reznezo,  with  his  confreres,  are  trusted  and 
successful  advisers  and  mouthpieces  of  a  nation  in  its  most 
practical  affairs.  These  are  simply  facts  U)  be  admitted  and 
accounted  for.  Business  advocates  are  certainly  the  last  to  rule 
out  facts. 

Some  new,  pervasive  influence  has  evidently  been  abroad 
making  men  think  things  differently,  and  making  new  things 
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out  of  their  tasks  and  occupations  as  they  have  thought  them 
differently.  Not  only  “  as  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he  but  as 
he  thinks,  so  is  his  work.  What  he  does  carries  this  or  that 
with  it  as  he  relates  it. 

Worship  the  jjractical  as  we  must,  as  the  crucial,  laborator) 
test  of  truth,  and  as  the  rounding  up  of  effort  and  so  the  end 
of  ambition;  yet  it  remains  true  that  the  thing  which,  over  ami 
above  everything,  dominates  life,  reaches  into  every  nook  and 
corner,  and  drives  the  universe  for  men,  is  the  accepted  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  time.  It  makes — i.  e.,  it  interprets — every¬ 
thing  into  what  it  is. 

A  new  interpretation  has  come  into  the  educational  field,  and 
produced  results  not  inventoried  by  Mr.  Huntington  and  Mr. 
Sage.  Most  of  the  strictures  are  launched  without  knowing 
the  new  things  in  education. 

3.  Nezuer  eoneeption  of  edueation;  nezo  angle  of  instruction 
— There  is  a  new  conception  of  education. 

So  long  as  dualism  held  its  sway  and  nature  was  contemned, 
culture  prayed  with  her  face  toward  an  inner  shrine.  The 
Mecca  for  ambition  lay  within.  Educational  effort  and  aspira¬ 
tion  were  not  turned  without  because  the  outer  world  was  in 
relative  disrepute.  The  worthy  world  was  a  world  of  con¬ 
templation;  the  worthy  attitude  was  toward  contemplation; 
and  the  worthy  methods  of  education  were  such  as  produce 
contemplation.  The  educational  scheme,  as  part  of  the  mental 
status  of  the  time,  was  dominated  and  directed  by  this  thought. 
If  anyone  think  that  such  delicate  cleavages  in  mental  convic¬ 
tion  as  to  the  world  are  too  slight  and  intangible  to  exert  such 
determining  power,  he  is  wrong.  As  said,  it  is  just  such 
subtle  things  which  rule  the  world.  A  small  angular  variation 
in  fundamental  thinking  as  to  this  or  that  determines  often  the 
whole  caste  of  civilization  of  the  era. 

The  newer  attitude  toward  nature  and  the  outer  world  is  one 
of  great  respect.  Nature’s  gifts  and  wonders  have  whipped 
man  in.  His  animosities  could  not  stand  against  her  excel¬ 
lences,  and  his  rei)ugnance  melted  into  enthusiasm  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  profits  of  knowing  her.  Science  has  conquered 
the  world.  Man  believes  in  her,  and  is  willing  to  live  witli 
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lier  and  for  her.  This  means  a  new  setting  of  thought  and 
values  and  life. 

It  is  inevitable  that  this  change  in  philosophic  conviction 
should  have  afYected  education  in  a  revolutionary  way.  The 
whole  drift  of  present  educational  thinking  is  to  produce  the 
efficient  man — the  man  related  by  forceful  deeds  to  the  world 
without.  The  angle  and  purpose  of  instruction  are  different. 
The  newer  education  has  set  herself  the  task  of  producing  the 
man  who  will  do.  Activity  and  not  contemplation  is  the 
slogan.  Culture  for  its  own  sake  has  gone  up  in  smoke. 
Culture  for  the  sake  of  making  the  whole  man  active  for  the 
purposes  of  masterful  reaction  with  an  external  world  of 
affairs,  has  taken  its  place. 

Said  my  friend,  a  professor  who  is  not  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  new  movement :  "  There  is  absolutely  nothing  left  of 
the  old  serenity  of  thought  which  found  its  enjoyment  in  the 
contemplation  of  its  own  acquisitions.  Everywhere,”  said  he, 
they  are  grinding  an  ax  to  go  out  and  do  something.”  And 
the  professor’s  scorn  was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era.  The 
“  degeneration  ”  is  not  so  universal  as  he  pictures  it;  but  the 
revolution  is  in  process.  It  is  part  of  a  large  uplift  which  has 
a  coherence  and  a  force  beyond  what  man  has  intentionally  jut 
intf)  it.  It  belongs  to  a  wide  evolutionary  movement  which  is 
underneath  society,  and  will  go  on. 

4.  Nc^i'cr  methods  of  instruction — Under  the  newer  con¬ 
ception  that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  produce  the  forceful 
man,  leaders  of  thought  who  illustrate  the  new  regime  are 
emphasizing  more  and  more  the  cultivation  of  the  will — that 
is,  of  man  as  a  willing  person,  destined  to  act.  The  difference 
of  handling  all  themes  under  this  idea  is  radical.  The  degree 
to  which  this  thought  of  j)roducing  manliness  in  students  is 
actively  applied  in  our  modern  institutions  would  be  a  surprise 
to  those  who  do  not  aj)preciate  the  elasticity  of  the  situation, 
and  stand  hy  with  eyes  shut  while  a  great  revolution  is  going 
on.  Interesting  illustrations  could  be  given  from  actual  life, 
were  it  not  that  space  forbids.  The  same  influence  and  prin¬ 
ciples  are  seen  welling  up  in  the  common  schools.  That  insti- 
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tution  or  chair  or  child’s-room  which  does  not  illustrate  them 
is  simply  a  relic,  and  must  fall  into  line. 

As  evidence  of  the  pervasiveness  of  the  new  idea  in  the 
world’s  current  thinking,  and  as  emphasizing  the  present  data 
under  which  the  controversy  must  be  waged,  note  Bishop 
Spalding’s  definition  of  a  university  as  given  at  the  recent 
thirtieth  convocation  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  namely: 
“  A  university,  1  think,  is  not  so  much  a  place  where  all  that  is 
known  is  taught,  as  a  place  where  noble  and  luminous  minds 
create  an  atmosphere  which  it  is  impossible  to  breathe  and  not 
feel  the  quickening  of  new  and  larger  hopes  and  aims — minds 
that  are  less  concerned  to  impart  information  about  anything 
whatever  than  to  solicit,  call  forth,  sustain,  strengthen  and 
bring  into  act  the  powers  which  lie  latent  in  the  human  soul; 
striving  themselves  day  by  day  to  become  wiser  and  more  lov¬ 
ing,  that  with  each  access  of  new  life  they  may  thrill,  inspire, 
and  impel  others  to  generous  and  i)ersevering  self -activity.” 

As  a  protest  against  the  foisting  of  artificial  things  upon 
man’s  development,  as  a  plea  for  character-freedom,  and  for 
individual  liberty  of  the  personality  in  its  unfolding — in  a 
word,  as  an  apostrophe  to  the  central  thought — the  thought  of 
manliness  and  realization  of  the  person — in  the  new  move¬ 
ment,  Bishop  Spaldings  utterances  must  be  accepted  not  only 
as  eloquence,  but  as  truth. 

But  the  newer  movement  does  not  stop  here.  It  makes  itself 
more  concrete  and  complete.  It  goes  on  to  specific  provisions 
for  the  education  of  business  men.  The  defense  does  not  lie 
simply  in  setting  up  a  new  college  spirit  looking  more  to  prac¬ 
ticality,  but  in  presenting  courses  in  wbich  that  practicality 
has  fully  e.xi)ressed  itself.  These  courses  are  logically  and  as 
a  fact  the  crux  of  the  situation.  They  are  the  concrete  fight, 
the  last  ditch  of  controversy  between  the  old  and  the  new 
doctrines. 

It  must  be  repeated,  to  get  at  the  scope  of  our  discussion  and 
recognize  a  truth  for  its  own  value,  that  in  their  final  bearings 
businesses  are  not  limited  to  those  things  technically  so  classi¬ 
fied.  As  soon  as  .systematized  knowledge  is  imported  into  a 
business,  it  is  lifted  to  a  profession:  and  as  soon  as  a  profes- 
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sion  catches  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  lays  emphasis  upon  grnxi 
compensation,  it  is  a  business. 

5.  The  specialized  courses — Tlie  crystallization  of  the  new 
educational  thought  into  specialized  courses  was  inevitable. 
I'hey  were  of  the  essence  (jf  the  movement.  If  doing  is  the 
jnirpose  of  education,  then  education  must  take  one  early  and 
train  him  by  preference  in  the  high  function  of  doing.  'I'o  be 
consistent,  the  movement  must  emphasize  within  what  it  em¬ 
phasizes  without.  If  practicality  consists  in  getting  precisely 
and  directly  at  the  matter  in  hand,  then  this  doctrine  drives 
education  to  go  with  direct  application  at  the  subjects  under 
development.  Whatever  we  exalt  for  the  future  comes  back 
logically  into  the  present,  and  dominates  it. 

The  University  of  Illinois  (cited  as  belonging  to  the  State 
which  first  memorialized  Congress  to  grant  lands  for  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  “  universities  for  liberal  and  practical  education 
among  the  people”)  offers  four-year  s])ecialized  courses  in 
agriculture,  architecture,  economics,  civil  engineering,  me¬ 
chanical  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  municipal  and 
sanitary  engineering,  and  ap])lied  mechanics — eight  of  the  busi¬ 
nesses  of  life.  In  connection  is  the  announcement  of  other 
specialized  courses  as  called  for,  under  the  advice  of  head.s  of 
departments.  Still  elsewhere  are  dejiartments  or  special 
schools  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  in  the  various  arts,  in  com¬ 
merce,  etc.  Three-fourths  of  the  States  have  universities  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  Morrill  act  and  in  good  degree  carrying  out  its 
purposes:'*  and  the  number  of  the  technical  schools  is  very  con¬ 
siderable.  The  list  of  well-endowed  independent  schools 
which  have  “come  over”  or  are  being  founded  in  harmony  with 
the  “  specific  preparation  ”  creed  is  influential  and  steadily 
growing,  and  compelling  a  gradual  breaking  of  the  ranks 
where  the  theory  of  undifferentiated  college  education  (so  far 
as  concerns  adjustment  to  any  future  utilitarian  employment 
of  the  work)  has  ])revailcd. 

With  this  offering,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one  can  find  specific- 

*  Chronic  opponents  of  State  universities  anu)n!'  the  industrial  classes  should  re¬ 
alize  that  they  are  the  very  persons  who  shouhl  favor  such  institutions  as  champion¬ 
ing  their  c.ause  and  giving  them  the  lift  and  the  chance  which  belong  to  the 
educated  ;  for  the  educated  classes  always  rule. 
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ally-adjusted  courses — courses  as  direct  as  the  training  of  a 
soldier  for  his  calling;  which  is  an  instructive  type  of  special 
preparation  " — in  at  least  fifteen  of  the  Inisinesses  of  men. 

Now,  the  critical  point  of  our  whole  discussion  is  the  claims 
of  these  specialized  courses.  They  focus  the  contention  in  a 
final  and  sharp  way  and  the  decision  hinges  with  them. 

These  courses  claim  the  advantage  of  early  identification  of 
a  man  with  his  future  work.  They  meet  the  reciuirement  of 
growing  him  into  his  calling  and  his  calling  into  him.  In  the 
spirit  of  rigor  and  the  thoroness  which  brings  exceptional  re¬ 
sults,  they  call  for  a  laying  of  the  early  years  upon  the  altar  of 
the  enterprise;  and  yet,  they  do  it  with  an  educational  contact. 
They  claim  the  credit  of  fixing  the  tastes  and  affections  of 
the  .student  in  the  line  of  his  work,  so  that  he  shall  have  the 
re-enforcement  of  his  whole  being  toward  success,  and  be 
freed  from  that  division  of  interests  which  stabs  a  man’s  in- 
.spiration  and  fritters  away  his  results.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  enjoyment — the  meditative,  which  basks  in  pleasure  as  in 
sunshine,  which  focuses  all  and  loses  all  sense  of  limitation  and 
distress  in  a  hazy  and  ec.static  sense  of  well-being;  and  a 
heroic  or  athletic  form  in  which  the  soul  rejoices  in  achieve¬ 
ment.  These  courses  cultivate  the  latter.  They  go  far — all 
the  length  of  their  power — to  differentiate  a  man  from  the  non¬ 
active,  apathetic  type.  I  hey  teach  the  responsive  man  so  to 
love  his  work  that  nothitig  about  it  is  too  menial  for  him  when 
necessary.  There  is  no  spirit  of  gentlemanly,  lily-fingered 
nnmanliness  in  specialized  courses. 

They  make  a  man  specifically  observant  in  the  field  of  his 
future  work,  and  thus  place  themselves  i)rofitably  in  line  with 
the  truth  that  habits  are  not  mutable,  easily  coinable  into  or 
from  some  related  habit;  but  that  each  stands  for  itself.  The 
very  essence  of  the  automatic  is  that  while  there  are  attitudes 
which  look  to  habits  and  favor  in  s])ecial  cases  a  certain  class 
of  habits,  yet  each  particular  habit  is  blind  in  itself  and  knows 
nothing  of  relationships  or  consistency.  Tn  making  the 
students  adapters  toward  practical  ends,  holding  ever  an 

*  It  is  the  coldest  logic,  and  not  rhetoric,  to  say  life  is  a  campaign,  and  one  needs 
the  same  quality  of  preparation  which  a  soldier  needs. 
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ulterior  purpose  iu  view  and  shaping  things  to  it,  they,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  pure  culture  courses  which  do  not  shape 
things  to  an  end,  are  special  promoters  of  the  tactical  sense. 
It  is  their  peculiar  product.  Thus  these  courses  produce  a 
precise,  percipient,  stripped-for-action  type  of  men  whose  capa¬ 
bility  puts  to  shame  the  limp  inefficiency  of  the  man  whose 
])Owers  and  whose  knowledge  have  not  been  organized  into 
this  beautiful  machinelike  utility.  The  chaotically  cultivated 
man  goes  down  in  every  contest,  before  such  an  array  of  dis¬ 
ciplined  and  ready  forces.^® 

These  courses  claim  the  advantage  of  building  to  the  ends 
in  view  upon  the  experiences  of  many  rather  than  upon  the  in- 
<lividual  range  of  a  father  or  a  boss.  They  name  the  issue  as 
“  wide  investigation  against  narrower  tradition,”  and  thru 
this  claim  a  solid  superiority  to  apprenticeship. 

Such  cour.ses  claim  to  be  democratic  in  spirit  as  against 
the  spirit  of  oligarchy.  They  are  the  champions  and 
representatives  of  the  idea  of  unrestricted  opportunity  and  “  no 
caste  or  class  in  education  ”  which  has  set  itself  against  the 
o])posite  “  privileged  and  ruling  class  ”  idea,  so  distinctly 
brought  to  the  surface  by  Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck 
in  The  Cosmopolitan  ^^97)  Jolui  Brisben  Walker 

editorially  thanked  him  for  so  clearly  and  frankly  stat¬ 
ing  what  had  been  and  was  the  issue.  They  tack  up 
their  thesis  in  the  name  of  general  liberty  against  the  decla¬ 
ration  that  the  correct  higher  education  (Peck)  “  will  produce 
for  the  service  of  the  state  men  such  as  those  who  in  the  past 
made  empires  and  created  commonwealths — a  highly  trained 

It  will  readily  be  confessed  that  these  courses  will  likely  give  a  man  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  value  of  other  things  than  money  which  will  serve  as  a  balance  to  money 
specialization  in  its  most  enslaving  sense  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  The  courses  may  well 
stand  on  those  results.  Such  type  is  that  of  highest  success.  After  all  else  has 
been  said,  a  man  should  have  his  eyes  open — should  know  what  is  a  sufficiency  of 
money,  and,  with  the  achievement  of  his  fortune,  should  weigh  as  against  excessive 
burial  in  money-getting  the  performance  of  other  duties  and  the  enjoyment  of  other 
things  to  which  he  will  thru  choice  devote  a  portion  of  his  energies  and  his  time. 
It  is  along  this  line  that  the  justified  answer  is  to  be  made  to  Carnegie.  Just  below 
the  line  of  highest  and  most  crass  money  specialists  there  will  ever  be  a  list  of  men 
of  fine  success  and  large  capacity  whose  lives  are  divided  between  money-getting 
and  the  entering  into  other  experiences  in  which  they  prefer  to  reasonably  partici¬ 
pate.  Specialized  educational  courses  tend  to  produce  just  such  men. 
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patriciate,  a  caste,  an  aristocracy  if  you  will — whose  intel¬ 
lectual  force  and  innate  j^ift  of  government  enable  them  to 
dominate  and  control  the  destinies  of  states,  driving  in  harness 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  who  constitute  the 
vast  majority  of  the  human  race  and  whose  happiness  is  greater 
and  whose  welfare  is  more  thoroly  conserved  when  governed 
than  when  governing.  A  caste,”  the  writer  continues,  "  an 
aristocracy  of  intellect  like  this  might  still  be  bred  in  our 
American  universities,  would  they  but  thrust  out  of  their  pre¬ 
cincts  the  faddists  and  the  utilitarians  .  .  .  and  retain  o)nly  the 
humanities  and  the  liberal  arts.” 

There  can  be  no  ciuestion  that  in  their  deeper  relations  these 
specialized  courses  are  interlocked  with  the  si)irit  of  freedom, 
that  they  are  in  line  with  the  mission  of  the  country  and  that 
they  make  for  its  peace. 

What  fault  can  be  found  with  such  education? 

It  stands  by  scholastic  (general)  education,  and  says: 

“  What  is  true  culture  but  that  which  makes  a  man  effective 
and  best  fits  him  for  his  daily  work?  ”  It  stands  by  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  says :  “  Your  graduates  have  built  my  walls  for  the 
education  of  their  sons.  Each  division  of  a  trade  and  calling 
has  grown  until  it  is  a. science  in  itself.  Vocations  cannot  be 
picked  up  as  formerly.  They  are  too  large;  and  I  am  daily 
adding  to  their  completeness  and  effectiveness.  I  am  putting 
the  tools  of  success  in  their  hands.” 

To  the  American  people  it  says:  “  I  (specialized  education) 
am  the  solution  of  the  ])roblem  as  between  systematized  knowl¬ 
edge  and  personal  activity — between  acquisition  and  contribu¬ 
tion — between  handling  things  first  hand  and  drinking  from 
the  stream  of  broad  and  ever  broadening  experience  of  others 
— between  being  buried  in  utilitarian  things  and  thinking  the 
high  thoughts  which  are  the  right  of  every  American  citizen. 

I  grasp  recorded  truth  with  one  hand  and  the  Belfast  .ship¬ 
yard  in  the  other.  I  recognize  gradations  in  work,  but  grant 
to  each  field  of  knowledge  equal  honor  and  opportunity.  .  .  If 
genius  find  a  better  way,  I  shall  bid  it  God-.sj)eed:  but  I  shall 
take  the  results  of  genius  and  teach  them  to  the  people.”  As  a 

"  Ericsson  rejoiced  that  he  had  not  been  in  a  technical  school,  for  fear  of  dull- 
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last  word,  do  not  look  upon  specialization  as  narrow.  What 
is  specialization  but  organised  habits  and  knowledge?  what 
but  a  vertebral  column — a  line  of  reference  for  the  structure? 
what  but  an  anchorage  from  which  one  may  go  into  all  the 
earth,  gathering  fruits  in  every  clime,  but  bringing  them  ever 
back  to  the  one  same  harbor?  ” 

'I'he  final,  crystallized  answer  of  the  colleges  is  specialized 
courses.  'I'liere  is  a  marked  change  in  the  general  spirit  of  the 
colleges,  looking  toward  the  practical  and  affecting  even  aca¬ 
demic  lines,  which  fact  affords  a  partial  answer;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  state  this  change  in  a  quantitative  way  for  our  pur¬ 
poses;  further,  this  partial  answer  is  seriously  handicapped  by 
the  undue  length  (jf  the  college  courses  taken  as  academic 
training;'"  and  lastly,  it  adjusts  itself  neither  to  logic  nor  to 
practical  needs  to  stop  at  the  partial  answer  when  the  com¬ 
pleted  opportunity  is  before  us.  It  is  this  very  spirit  men¬ 
tioned  above  which  has  incarnated  itself  in  specialized  courses. 

Conclusions — r.  Whatever  your  boy’s  i)rospective  business, 
get  him  in  special  line  with  it  early.  I’egin  the  adjustment, 
after  a  high-school  course,  at  the  age  of  t6  or  17. 

The  argument  for  early  identification  holds. 

It  is  practically  as  easy  to  decide  at  16  as  at  jo.  The  utvle- 
cided  boys  are  quite  certain  to  “  risk  it  ”  or  “  plunge  ”  at  20  if 
you  wait  till  then.  The  “  plunging  ”  may  as  well  come  early 
as  late,  and  some  definite  course  is  just  w  hat  such  a  boy  needs. 
If  he  is  immature  or  specially  exceptional,  that  is  where  he 
simply  escapes  the  rule. 

2.  If  the  boy  be  a  genius  and  can  make  short-cuts  for  him¬ 
self,  give  him  the  benefit  of  it,  being  sure  that  you  are  a  safe 
judge.  It  is  a  ])roper  rule  to  feed  genius  upon  all  the  practical 
and  direct  opportunities  for  which  it  can  make  its  own  tools; 
but  the  superlative  ])lace  for  tools  is  the  special  course. 

3.  If  the  business  your  boy  is  to  follow,  from  its  fluxional 
nature  and  varying  elements  (as  some  forms  of  trade)  cannot 
well  find  its  special  course,  it  is  an  open  question  if  you  have 

in"  ami  restraining  liis  originality  1)y  iinpresseil  routine  ;  but  Ericssons  arc  few, 
ami  it  is  to  be  reniembere<l  that  be  bad  magnificent  domestic  opportunities. 

If  t.aken  as  specialized  courses  for  the  stu<ient’s  ulterior  purposes,  the  charge 
vanishes. 
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influence  which  will  secure  training  therein,  whether  you  may 
not  best  put  him  at  once  into  the  university  of  practical  life.  1 
know  more  than  one  merchant  who  has  chosen  wisely  in  this 
direction.  The  colleges  can  afford  to  he  magnanimous  to  this 
extent.  There  need  be  no  fear  but  that  such  a  boy,  with  the 
current  intelligence  and  the  public  attrition  of  tbe  day,  may 
become  well  educated. 

4.  Further,  if  the  boy  be  too  extremely  imj)ractical  to  profit 
by  the  offerings  of  the  specialized  schools — to  digest,  and 
assimilate  to  i)racticality,  the  theoretical  and  .statistical  which 
there  go  hand  in  hand  with  application — feed  him  at  once  upon 
the  purely  practical.  I’ut  him  into  business  at  once.  All  these 
things  are  being  said  upon  the  presumption  that  you  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  out  of  the  boy  a  business  man  in  the  stricter 
‘^ense. 

5.  The  three  foregoing  paragraphs  cover  exceptions.  The 
broad  rule  is:  Give  your  son  of  business  expectations,  from  the 
age  of  16  if  possible,  a  s])ecialized,  a  particularly  adjusted 
cour.se.  This  may  be  liberal  if  always  insistently  practical. 
The  principle  which  has  the  right  of  way  everywhere  is 
whether  these  thitigs  are  being  assimilated  in  a  pro])er  manner 
for  the  ends  in  view  ?  ^\re  they  being  related  to  and  organized 
triward  that  body  of  forces  whicb  on  the  one  si<le  will  be  his 
future  work,  and  on  the  other  side  himself? 

6.  The  ])ersistent  interlocking  of  business  with  study  is  im- 
pc'rtant  in  this  connection  and  ])oints  to  a  duty  which  parents 
often  try  to  shoulder  off.  It  is  so  weighty  that  it  may  seri¬ 
ously  modify  a  case.  The  widow  Kru])])  knew'  that  the  ham¬ 
mers  of  the  foundry  were  steadily  hammering  impracticality 
out  and  i)racticality  in  for  .\lfred,  and  she  gave  him  general 
educational  work — the  best  to  be  had  at  that  time.  Pirrie 
would  certainly  give  his  son.  if  a  ]irospective  constructor,  the 
betiefit  f»f  specialized  education  in  the  schools;  but  he  would  as 
certainly  rivet  that  training  constantly  to  the  ship  by  contact 
with  the  Inisiness.*'* 

’’Ft  is  very  important  for  tFie  still  younger  boy  whom  you  will  make  practical 
and  bring  up  to  know  the  world  of  affairs. 

'‘Cecil  Rhodes  was  so  inoculated  with  business  during  his  preliminary  three 
years  (fifteen  to  eighteen)  in  Africa  that  he  was  likely  immune  subsequently  in 
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7.  It  cannot  have  escaped  us  that  we  have  given  our  adher¬ 
ence  to  a  principle  which  demands  universal  application. 
There  are  those  for  whom  the  medical  course  or  the  legal 
cour.se,  as  two  out  of  a  host  of  instances,  may  become  the 
specialized  course.  Let  the  candidate  begin  his  course  early 
(the  movement  to  drop  back  professional  preparation  into  the 
college  work  as  an  integral  part  thereof  is  thoroly  sound)  and 
pursue  it  under  the  principles  laid  down.  There  are  those  to 
whom  the  ])urely  academic  curriculum  becomes  the  s])ecialized 
course;  and  their  number  is  sufficiently  great  to  shut  out  jeal¬ 
ousy  with  respect  to  si)ecialistic  work  as  ordinarily  understood. 
Per  contra,  what  i)urely  scholastic  work  has  done  as  an  ark  of 
the  covenant  in  bringing  down  learning  from  the  past,  and 
what  its  truths  are  doing  to-day  to  make  business  worth  pur¬ 
suing  and  financial  gains  worth  attaining,  should  subdue  all 
extremism  and  silence  all  unfair  carpjng  from  the  other  si<le. 
Not  only  are  the  literary  courses  still  piTy)erly  upon  dry  ground 
and  clothed  in  a  distinct  and  important  function  in  many  ways, 
but  the  small  college  (provided  it  vitalizes  itself  with  the  newer 
concepts  and  methods  of  instruction,  attempts  only  that  for 
which  it  has  proper  material,  and  lives  in  proper  spirit  toward 
the  wider  institutions)  has  a  field  and  a  claim  remaining  U)  it 
which  figure  larger  than  some  enthusiasts  allow. 

8.  This  is  not  a  sociological  paper.  I  have  been  careful  not 
to  entangle  the  discussion  in  marginal  questions,  however 
great  their  im])ortance  or  interest,  but  have  kept  close  within 
the  theme  of  the  productiveness  of  college  education  for  busi¬ 
ness  ends.  Now,  however,  as  an  appendix,  let  us  ask:  If  one 
of  the  purposes  of  education  is  to  produce  balance  of  mind  as 
to  values — or,  to  put  it  differently,  if  the  theory  is  correct  that 
the  true  aim  of  education  is  to  produce  the  proper  social  ele¬ 
ment — then  is  it  not  mie  of  the  functions  of  the  college  to  limit 
the  number  of  Crncsus-like  money-getters? 

While  it  should  promote  ])ractical  and  balanced  success,  is  it 
nf)t  well  for  it  to  limit  r.rcess? 

J.\MKS  Branch  Taylor 

Bloomington,  Ti.i.. 

Oxford  to  influences  which  would  otherwise  have  militated  against  either  his 
acceptance  of  business  or  its  most  successful  pursuit. 


XUM 


TME  STUDY  OF  HISTORY  IN  SCHOOLS^ 


For  several  decades  after  the  birth  of  the  nation  foreign  ob¬ 
servers  of  our  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  De  Toccjue- 
ville,  were  generally  skeptical  as  to  the  perpetuity  of  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy.  They  were  ])uzzled  and  distressed  over  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  hereditary  or  other  favored  class  to  which 
by  preference  belongs  the  business  of  government.  They 
could  not  conceive,  with  the  growing  complexity  rT  social  and 
industrial  life,  how  a  state  could  esca])e  disaster  where  every 
member  is  ex])ectetl  in  a  vital  sense  to  be  a  specialist  in  politics. 
Indeed  from  the  beginning  the  American  people  saw  in  this 
fact  a  grave  problem;  and  they  prejjared  in  a  broad  way  for  its 
solution.  A  system  (jf  public  schools,  primary,  secondary,  and 
university,  was  gradually  called  into  being,  to  provide  the  need¬ 
ful  training  for  the  duties  of  citizenshij).  ^'et  it  is  a  remarka¬ 
ble  fact,  disclosing  the  singular  inertia  or  "  gregariousness  ”  of 
the  scholastic  mind,  that  ])recisely  those  studies  which  are 
best  fitted  to  afford  that  training  have  been  the  last  to  gain 
recognition  by  public  educators.  After  more  than  a  century 
of  national  life,  history  is  still  struggling  for  due  attention  in 
the  schools;  economics  is  hut  timidly  knocking  at  the  threshold; 
and  the  simple  elements  of  .American  law  are  scarcely  visible 
even  to  the  most  sharp-sighted  reformer. 

The  first  local  associations  in  this  country  for  the  promotion 
of  better  historical  methods  are  now  but  about  ten  years  old. 
Thus  as  early  at  least  as  1889  Nebraska  distinguished  her.self 
by  starting  such  an  organization;  while  it  was  not  until  1897. 


‘  The  study  of  history  in  schools  :  Keport  to  the  American  Historical  Association 
by  the  Committee  of  Seven  ;  Andrew  C.  Mcl.aughlin,  Chairman;  Herbert  15. 
Adams,  (leorge  1,.  Fox,  Albert  Hushnell  Hart,  Charles  11.  Haskins,  Lucy  M. 
Salmon,  H.  Morse  Stephens.  The  M.acmillan  Company,  New  York:  1899.  2(17  p. 
$1.00.  Also  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for 
1898  :  Washington,  1899. 
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simultaneously  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  republic,  that  a 
similar  movement  was  begun  among  the  teachers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  California. 

Tn  the  meantime  the  movement  has  become  national.  The 
way  was  cleared  thru  the  recommendations  of  the  Madison 
Conference  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Secondary  Schools  in  1893.  In  the  six  years  which  have  since 
elapsed  these  recommendations  have  had  a  wide  influence  for 
good.  But  they  were  received  as  an  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  experts  rather  than  as  conclusions  based  upon  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  state  of  historical  work  in  this  country. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  public  only  last  autumn,  is  an  epoch-making 
event  of  great  significance.  This  is  so,  not  because  of  any 
very  new  or  lofty  ideal  of  historical  teaching  which  has  been 
set  up, — for,  indeed,  in  several  cardinal  points,  which  may 
again  be  referred  to,  the  report  comes  somewhat  short  of  the 
ideal  already  actually  realized  in  many  secondary  schools;  but 
because  the  specialists  constituting  the  Committee  have  reached 
their  conclusions  after  prolonged  and  conscientious  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  real  concrete  problems  now  presenting  themselves 
to  teachers  thruout  the  land.  Tn  the  growing  literature  of  his¬ 
torical  methodology  this  is  by  far  the  most  practical  book  which 
has  yet  appeared.  Dealing  as  it  does  wdth  the  facts  of  exjieri- 
ence  and  not  with  abstract  philosofihy,  it  serves  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  upon  certain  definite  principles  which  chosen  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  teaching  body  believe  may  be  accepted  by  the  ma¬ 
jority.  This  very  imjiortant  result  is  being  actually  attained. 
The  California  Hi.stf)ry  Teachers’  Association,  for  example, 
devoted  the  entire  first  session  of  its  meeting  in  December 
last  to  a  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Acwh; 
and  the  work  of  the  second  session  will  in  effect  be  a  continued 
consideration  of  the  same  subject  in  its  various  subdivisions. 
What  is  happening  in  California  is  doubtless  taking  place  to 
some  extent  in  many  other  States. 

Before  we  began  our  work  [say  tlie  Comniittee]  it  was  plain  that  there 
was  an  awakening  interest  in  this  whole  subject,  and  the  time  seemecl  to 
be  at  hand  when  a  systematic  effort  would  meet  with  response  and  produce 
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results.  Hut  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  done,  and  in  spite  of  thisawaken- 
in<;  interest,  there  was  no  recognized  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  country  at 
large,  not  one  generally  accepted  judgment,  not  even  one  well-known  point 
of  agreement,  which  would  serve  as  a  beginning  for  consideration  of  the 
place  of  history  in  the  high-school  curriculum.  Such  a  statement  cannot 
be  made  concerning  any  other  subject  commonly  taught  in  the  secondary 
schools. 


Accordingly,  personal  consultations  with  teachers  were  had; 
dscussions  were  obtained  at  the  meetings  of  various  educa¬ 
tional  bodies;  and  ‘‘  several  hundred  circulars  asking  for  infor¬ 
mation  were  sent  out  to  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,”  to  which  “  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  replies  ”  were 
received.  From  these  returns  it  was  at  once  apparent  that 
rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years. 

Concerning  the  amount  of  history  offered,  the  fields  of  history  studied, 
the  order  in  which  the  different  fields  are  taken  up,  and  the  years  in  which 
the  subject  is  taught,  there  is  much  diversity  of  practice  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  marked  approach  to  uniformity  in  one  particular  ;  namely, 
that  good  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  have  adopted  substan¬ 
tially  similar  methods  of  instruction.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  old  rote 
system  is  going  by  the  boartl.  Practically  every  school  now  reports  the  use 
of  material  outsicle  the  text-book,  anti  recognizes  that  a  library  is  necessary 
for  efficient  work  ;  and  nearly  all  teachers  assign  topics  for  investigation  by 
pupils,  or  give  written  recitations,  or  adopt  like  means  of  arousing  the 
pupil’s  interest  and  of  leading  him  to  think  and  work  in  some  measure  in¬ 
dependently,  in  order  that  he  may  acquire  [)Ower  as  well  as  information. 

Moreover,  history  is  gaining  a  much  larger  relative  place  in 
the  curriculum.  According  to  the  report  of  the  National 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1896-97,  there  were  then 
186,581  pupils  “  in  the  secondary  schools  studying  history,” 
other  than  history  of  the  United  States.  Including  the  latter 
branch,  the  number  would  probably  “  be  found  to  exceed  two 
hundred  thousand,  and  would  perhaps  equal  if  not  exceed  in 
number  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  any  other  subject  save 
algebra.”  The  “  number  of  pupils  studying  history  (other 
than  United  States  history)  has  increased  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  i)er  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  a  rate  of  increase  below 
that  of  only  one  subject  in  the  curriculum.”  Surely  the  out¬ 
look  is  encouraging.  History  is  rapidly  gaining  something 
like  a  worthy  recognition,  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned.  It 
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remains  to  make  the  subject  more  productive  as  a  culture- 
factor  thru  larj^er  libraries,  better  methods,  proper  continuity, 
and  trained  teachers. 

First  among  the  to])ics  considered  in  the  body  of  the  report 
is  the  “  value  of  historical  study.”  Thru  the  necessity  of 
gathering  and  sifting  materials,  history  affords  an  excellent 
training  for  the  judgment.  “  Power  of  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  is  important.”  The  Committee  contents  itself  by  .saying 
that  if  a  “  pupil  is  taught  to  get  ideas  and  facts  from  various 
hooks,  and  to  ])ut  these  facts  together  into  a  new  form,  his 
ability  to  make  use  of  knowledge  is  increased  and  strength¬ 
ened.”  So  modest  a  claim  will  he  accepted  without  hesitation; 
but  is  this  not  an  understatement  of  the  case?  There  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  overlooking  the  dee])er  intluences  of  historical  study  on 
the  develoimient  of  the  reason  and  the  judgment;  for  perhaps 
no  other  subject  constantly  puts  the  mental  faculties  under  .so 
sustained  and  severe  a  tension  in  the  effort  to  unravel  the 
tangled  skein  of  causes  and  effects  of  social  action  stretching 
often  over  vast  periods  of  time.  I^'iirthermore  the  ])rohlems 
with  which  the  student  of  history  deals  are  the  identical 
problems  whicb  will  confnnit  him  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
life.  If  he  can  reach  only  moral  certainties,  they  are  nevei  die- 
less  the  same  kind  of  conclusions  with  which  he  must  perforce 
rest  satisfied  in  the  daily  struggle  for  existence.  The  right 
study  of  history,  as  Professor  Seeley  .suggests,  is  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  narrative  into  problems.  It  is  ju.stly  claimed  in  the  re¬ 
port  that  the  study  of  the  lives  of  great  men  forces  out  and  de¬ 
velops  character : 

Many  a  teaclier  has  found  that,  in  dealinjj  witli  the  jjreat  and  noble  acts 
and  strufji'les  of  i)y<jone  men,  he  lias  succeeded  in  re.icliing  the  inner 
nature  of  the  real  hoys  and  jjirls  of  his  classes,  and  hasfjiven  them  imi)ulses 
and  honorable  prejudices  that  are  the  surest  sources  of  perm.inent  and 
worthy  refinement.  We  may  venture  to  suggest  that  character  is  of  even 
greater  value  than  culture. 

Besides,  it  may  be  added,  the  effort  to  be  just  in  dealing  with 
the  deeds  of  great  men,  when  these  deeds  are  not  in  harinoiiy 
with  our  jiresent  canons  of  moral  conduct,  fosters  toleration, 
broad-jnindedness,  and  humanism.  One  is  constantly  re(|uired 
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lo  put  himself  into  the  place  of  others;  by  a  sort  of  mental  self¬ 
translation,  to  strip  off  the  present  ethical  environment  and 
assume  the  environment  of  other  ages  and  other  ideals.  This 
begets  a  sense  for  relative  ethics;  and  thus  again  is  disclosed 
the  ])ovverful  intluence  of  history  in  training  the  judgment.  It 
is  further  urged  that  history  (|uickens  and  disciplines  the  imagi¬ 
nation;  while,  more  than  most  subjects,  it  affords  a  good 
opportunity  for  practice  in  the  exact  and  (lueiit  use  of  the 
mother  tongue.  “  In  the  study  of  foreign  language,”  the  pupil 
”  learns  words  and  sees  distinctions  in  their  meaning;  in  the 
study  of  .science,  he  learns  to  speak  with  technical  exactness  and 
care:  in  the  study  of  history,  while  he  must  speak  truthfully 
and  accurately,  he  must  seek  to  find  apt  words  of  his  own  with 
which  to  describe  j)ast  conditions  and  to  clothe  his  ideas,  in  a 
broad  field  of  work  which  has  no  technical  method  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  no  ])eculiar  phraseology.”  All  this  is  true  and  im- 
])ortant;  hut  even  if  one  regards  as  included  in  this  statement 
the  discii)line  gained  in  the  preparation  of  themes  and  other 
written  work,  one  can  hardly  accept  it  as  an  adequate  account 
of  the  value  of  history  in  language-training.  Surely  the  whole 
structure  of  institutional  history  re.sts  u])on  class-terms,  which 
constitute  an  interesting  and  effective  technical  nomenclature 
fhcsc  class-terms  Jire  “  significant.”  Unlike  tho.se  of  the 
natural  sciences,  they  are  not  manufactured  from  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  dead  languages.  I'or  the  name  of  an  institution 
is  a  i)roduct  of  the  same  evolution  which  has  produced  the 
social  habit  which  we  call  an  institution,  usually  containing  an 
epitome  of  its  history.  'I'o  get  the  history  concealed  in  words 
out  of  them  is  a  valuable  and  most  fascinating  e.xercise.  Not 
only  is  the  importance  of  “  historical  etymology  ”  much  over¬ 
looked  by  teachers;  hut  this  is  all  the  more  suri)rising  because 
the  remarkable  facility  with  which  institutional  subjects  lend 
themselves  to  analysis  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  social 
organs  and  functions  are  expressed  in  natural  class-terms 
whose  meaning  may  he  exactly  determined,  tho  sf)metimes  only 
after  careful  research.  In  general,  the  conservatism  of  the 
Committee,  especially  in  the  handling  of  disputed  (piestions,  is 
highly  praiseworthy.  It  was  of  course  expedient  to  avoid  the 
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suspicion  of  extreme  idealism  or  of  unwarranted  bias.  But 
many  will  regret  the  caution,  the  timidity  one  may  almost  say, 
with  which  the  scientific  value  of  history  is  estimated.  Much 
that  is  said  on  this  topic  is  stimulating  and  in  all  respects  ad¬ 
mirable.  “If  properly  taught,”  history  “is  not  inferior  to 
other  subjects  as  a  disciplinary  and  educational  study.”  It 
develops  the  “  scientific  habit  of  mind  and  thought.”  Like 
“  natural  science,  it  employs  methods  of  careful  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  investigation.”  Tho  “  it  may  not  he  a  science  itself,  its 
methods  are  similar  to  scientific  methods,  and  are  valuable  in 
inculcating  in  the  jHipil  a  regard  for  accuracy  and  a  revereme 
for  truth.”  Yet,  whatever  we  may  think  regarding  history 
itself  as  a  .science,  it  would  seem  beyond  the  hounds  of  con¬ 
troversy  that  it  has  a  genuinely  scientific  method.  Besides,  if 
the  results  of  the  use  of  historical  method  are  not  so  certain;  if 
one  does  not  reach  so  many  positive  and  undisputed  “  laws”; 
this  is  mainly  due  to  tfie  vastly  greater  complexity  of  social 
phenomena  as  compared  with  those  with  which  the  natural  or 
physical  scientist  has  to  deal.  The  results  of  the  historical 
process  may  not  he  so  sure,  hut  they  are  more  important. 
From  the  utilitarian  point  of  view,  the  value  of  history  as  a 
training  for  citizenship  is  the  fact  of  supreme  interest.  This 
is  now  coming  to  he  pretty  well  understood.  Not  that  the  in¬ 
telligent  study  of  history  develops  “  patriotism  ”  of  the  kind 
usually  intended  wdien  politicians  plead  for  its  admission  into 
the  elementary  schools.  That  sort  of  jiatriotism  is  ecptivalent 
to  national  vanity  and  .self-flattery.  On  the  contrary,  the 
proper  study  of  history  is  the  best  means  of  attaining  at  least 
two  important  re.sults.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  give  the  pupil 
some  definite  knowledge  of  the  institutions  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try  and  .some  proper  idea  f)f  civic  duty.  In  the  .second  place, 
it  wdll  develop  the  f|uality  of  conservative  humanism  as  opposed 
to  the  si)irit  of  party  bigotry  and  class  prejudice,  d'he  read¬ 
ing  of  sound  hooks  in  history  and  i)olitical  science  is  the  best 
preventive  of  political  fanaticism  and  social  anarchy;  and  it  is 
the  surest  antidote  for  the  injurious  effects  of  feeding  upon  the 
partisan  newspaper.  Certainly  the  “  public  schools  of  the 
country  are  under  the  heaviest  obligations  to  foster  the  study. 
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and  not  to  treat  it  as  an  intruder  entitled  only  to  a  berth  in  a 
cold  corner,  after  language,  inatheniatics,  science,  music,  draw¬ 
ing,  and  gymnastics  have  been  comfortably  provided  for.” 

About  sixty  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  the  ‘‘  con¬ 
tinuity  of  historical  study  and  the  relation  of  history  to  other 
subjects,”  with  the  complementary  sections  on  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  studies  in  four  successive  years  or  blocks,  the  reasons 
for  omitting  a  short  course  in  “  general  history,”  and  the  way 
in  which  the  four  years  or  blocks  should  be  treated.  This  is 
clearly  the  ablest  part  of  the  Committee’s  work.  Except  in  one 
point,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  the  details  are  carefully  worked 
out ;  and  the  result  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  gaining  for 
history  its  rightful  place  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  culture 
or  disciplinary  value  of  continuity  in  .study  is  strongly  insisted 
upon;  and  history  is  justly  regarded  as  on  the  whole  the  best 
subject  for  sustained  treatment.  Even  science,  with  its  many 
branches  or  subdivisions,  is  inferior  to  history  in  this  regard. 
Therefore  a  course  of  study  consisting  of  four  years  or  periods, 
beginning  with  ancient  history,  followed  in  order  by  medifeval 
and  English  history,  and  ending  with  American  history  and 
civil  government,  is  recommended.  There  are  three  elements 
in  this  plan  which  will  ap])eal  strongly  to  the  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher.  History  is  given  due  space  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum;  chronological  secpience  or  development  is  secured — a  very 
great  advantage,  especially  when  combined  as  in  this  case  with 
a  toi)ical  treatment;  and  American  history  comes  last,  and 
hence  at  a  time  when  the  faculties  of  the  pupil  are  most  mature. 
A  short  course  in  general  history  is  not  provided,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  assigned  for  omitting  it  are  ample  and  convincing.  One 
can  sincerely  rejoice  that  another  pet  theory  of  the  “  ancient 
regime  ”  is  in  fair  way  to  be  abandoned,  (ieneral  history  in 
the  high  school,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  teacher,  can  be 
little  more  than  a  list  of  more  or  less  meaningless  names  and  a 
table  of  dates.  Without  doubt,  the  dislike,  even  hatred,  of 
history,  which  too  frecpiently  is  the  one  conspicuous  result  of 
public-school  teaching,  is  due  largely  to  the  repidsive  ordeal  of 
general  history  to  which  the  pupil  has  been  subjected.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  “  to  insist  upon  a  general  cotnprehension  of  the 
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world’s  history  before  examining  a  part  with  care,  would  be 
quite  as  reasonable  as  to  ask  a  pupil  to  study  the  circle  of  the 
sciences  before  he  analyzes  a  Hower  or  works  an  air-pump.” 
Si)  far  as  the  content  or  materials  of  each  of  the  four  periods 
or  blocks  of  study  are  concerned,  the  Committee,  tho  admitting 
the  great  importance  of  social  and  economic  facts,  wisely  lay.s 
stress  upon  institutions.  In  this  field  there  is  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  precision  in  statement  and  for  organic  analysis, 
while  the  information  gained  is  the  most  valuable  for  civic  life. 
Institutional  history  rather  than  “  civil  government  ’’ — in  the 
usually  accepted  sense  of  the  existing  state  organization — is 
strongly  favored.  Ex|)erience  shows  that  the  historical  ele¬ 
ment  may  be  added  without  taking  more  time  than  is  now 
given  to  a  ilry  text-book  dealitig  with  mere  analyses  of  the 
constitution:  for  it  is  the  perception  of  growth,  of  evolution, 
of  the  ‘‘  becoming  ”  of  institutions,  which  converts  a  repellent 
task  into  a  stimulating  and  delightful  study. 

In  one  vital  point  the  division  of  the  report  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  disappointing.  The  treatment  of  the  relation  of 
history  to  other  studies  is  decidedly  inadequate.  Only  the  less 
important  and  incidental  correlations  are  mentioned.  It  is  of 
course  desirable  that  the  teacher  of  history  should  bring  his 
subject  so  far  as  practicable  into  connection  with  the  pupil’s 
work  in  geography,  English,  and  the  fi)reign  languages.  The 
alert  teacher  will  seize  all  such  opportunities  to  enrich  and 
broaden  his  theme.  But  there  is  an  organic  correlation  which 
the  Committee  entirely  ignores.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
natural  relation,  both  in  matter  and  method,  which  history  sus¬ 
tains  to  the  general  field  of  economics  and  law^  This  omission 
is  all  the  more  to  be  deplored  because  of  the  reactionary  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  Madison  Conference  as  to  the  place  of  eco- 
ntanics  in  the  secondary  schools:  a  position  which  one  can  but 
deeply  regret ;  and  which  has  already  done  harm  to  the  cause 
of  educational  reform.  Not  only  is  the  study  of  economics  in 
the  broad  sense  almost  if  not  quite  as  important  as  history  as  a 
|)rei)arati()n  for  citizenshi]) — especially  in  an  age  when  eco¬ 
nomic  questions  are  already  dominating  politics;  hut  it  is  the 
natural  complement  without  which  history  is  not  complete. 
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1  be  I  Tlie  same  is  largely  true  of  law,  a  subject  as  yet  hardly  men-  1 

the  tinned  in  connection  with  secondary  work.  By  this  is  not 

ip.”  meant  an  intensive  study  of  jurisprudence  thru  the  decisions  j 

iods  and  the  statutes;  but  merely  the  simple  institutes  of  the  law  of  ,ij 

ting  our  land,  which  surely  are  of  more  value  to  the  American  citi- 

lays  zen  than  much  that  is  now  taught  in  the  schools.  History  has 

[)or-  I  had  a  hard  fight  to  force  the  doors  of  the  educational  sanctuary; 

i^sis,  f  but  happily  the  victory  is  already  assured.  Economics  is  now 

life.  r  waging  a  similar  struggle  and  has  only  gained  a  foothold, 

the  j  mainly  in  Western  States.  I.aw  has  yet  its  battle  to  begin. 

— is  The  hope  is  here  earnestly  expressed  that  the  American  Eco- 

ele-  nomic  Association  and  the  American  Bar  Association  may 

low  '  speedily  provide  committees  of  experts  who  shall  perform  with 

the  !  the  same  conscientious  zeal  for  their  respective  subjects  a  serv- 

ion,  j  ice  similar  to  that  which  the  Committee  of  Seven  have  rendered 

lent  to  the  cause  of  history. 

1  A  brief  but  suggestive  discussion  is  given  to  methods.  In 

:on-  I  this  connection  the  Committee  strongly  combat  the  popular 

1  of  ■  tendency  to  underrate  the  capacity  of  pupils  in  the  secondary 

less  .schools.  It  is  probably  a  result  of  intrusting  the  subject  to  un- 

s  of  trained  teachers  that  there  is  so  widespread  a  fear  of  making 

his  I  history  too  hard.  “  Pupils  who  can  study  physics  and 

lil’s  ‘  geometry,  or  read  Cicero’s  orations,  must  be  pre.sumed  to  have 

riie  I  powers  of  logic  and  capacity  to  follow  argument.”  It  is  in- 

and  I  deed  high  time  that  stronger  meat  were  put  before  the  pupils 

lich  I  of  the  secondary  schools.  In  history,  especially,  the  text-hook 

the  I  maker  and  the  teacher  have  usually  aimed  quite  too  low.  In 

HIS-  I  the  attempt  to  simplify  they  have  written  down  or  stooped  to 

iion  I  the  .supposed  capacity  of  the  pupil.  Instead  of  putting  the 

osi-  I  youth’s  faculties  under  a  healthy  strain,  instead  of  lifting  his 

?co-  I  thought  to  the  highe.st  ])ossil)le  level  of  attainment,  the  subject 

but  I  has  been  deliberately  rendered  juiceless  and  devoid  of  interest, 

use  I  even  when  not  made  utterly  distasteful.  The  lK)y  or  girl  of 

'  in  I  bigh-school  age,  particularly  the  American  boy  or  girl,  .shows 

IS  a  I  a  surprising  avidity  and  capacity  in  seeking  and  mastering  the 

CO-  salient  facts  of  contemporary  pf)Iitical  and  civic  life.  The 

the  I  youth  who  without  guide  or  stimulus  eagerly  reads  the  political 

?te.  articles  in  the  daily  newspaper,  and  who  enters  with  zeal  into 
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the  issues  of  a  Presidential  campaign,  is  capable  of  grappling 
with  the  same  problems  when  systematically  presented  in  the 
schoolroom. 

On  the  use  of  sources  in  secondary  study  the  Committee 
take  a  sympathetic  but  conservative  position.  “  The  aim  of 
historical  study  in  the  secondary  school,”  it  is  urged,  “  is  the 
training  of  pupils,  not  so  much  in  the  art  of  historical  investi¬ 
gation  as  in  that  of  thinking  historically.”  Accordingly  ‘‘  a 
proper  use  of  .sources  for  proper  pupils,  with  proper  guarantees 
that  there  shall  also  be  secured  a  clear  outline  view  of  the  whole 
subject  studied,”  is  commended.  Disapproval  is  expressed  of 
a  so-called  ”  .source-method  ”  in  which  pupils  have  in  their 
hands  little  more  than  a  series  of  extracts,  for  the  most  part 
brief,  and  not  very  closely  related.”  Attempts  ”  to  teach  his¬ 
tory  wholly  from  the  sources  ignore  the  fact  that  the  actual 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  history  in  the  minds  of  the  most 
highly  trained  teachers  of  history,  comes  largely  from  second¬ 
ary  books.”  A  limited  use  of  the  sources,  however,  vitalizes 
the  subject,  and  teaches  the  ”  nature  of  the  historical  proces.s.” 
Sources  are  therefore  commended  “  as  adjuncts  to  good  text¬ 
book  work,  as  something  w’hich  may  be  used  for  a  part  of  the 
collateral  reading  ”  and  to  ”  form  the  basis  of  some  written 
work.  Such  use  of  material,  with  proper  discrimination  in 
choosing  the  sources,  w  ill  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pupil,  and 
will  by  sharpness  of  outline  fix  in  his  mind  events  and  person¬ 
alities  that  will  slip  away  if  he  uses  the  text-book  alone.” 
This  last  summary  statement  of  the  Committee’s  view  certainly 
minimizes  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  sources. 
Beyond  question,  the  pupil,  whether  in  high  school  or  college, 
who  would  fully  j)rotit  by  historical  study  must  gain  perspec¬ 
tive.  ITe  must  by  sustained  effort  learn  to  observe  the  se¬ 
quence  of  cause  and  effect  thru  long  periods  of  social  experi¬ 
ence.  This  he  cannot  win  from  sources  alone  thru  his  own 
individual  effort.  1  le  must  go  to  the  historians;  and  that,  ex- 
ce])t  in  his  owm  narrow  field,  even  the  trained  specialist  must 
also  do.  The  “  art  of  historical  investigation  ”  .seems  to  de¬ 
serve  more  respect  than  the  Committee  have  given  it.  In  its 
original  sense  the  word  history  means  finding  out  by  inquiry. 
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This  primitive  characteristic  is  still  the  vitalizing  element  of 
historical  study,  even  in  the  secondary  school.  Investigation  is 
not  something  outside  of  history;  but  it  is  included  in  history, 
and  it  is  essential  to  the  grasping  of  the  real  meaning  of  his¬ 
tory.  As  the  Committee  incidentally  observe,  the  use  of  the 
sources  is  necessary  for  understanding  the  “  nature  of  the  his¬ 
torical  process.”  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  suspend  judgment. 
It  is  well  to  note  that  those  who  have  had  most  experience  with 
source  material  in  high-school  work  have  the  most  faith  in  the 
increased  benefits  to  be  rlerived  from  its  wider  use. 

But  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  good  results  from  method  with¬ 
out  matter.  The  primary  requisite  for  progress  in  historical 
.study  in  the  schools  is  the  trained  teacher ;  and  there  can  be  no 
trained  teacher  without  knowledge.  Hardly  anything  is  more 
pathetic  than  to  see  a  teacher,  whose  learning  is  restricted  to 
the  text-book,  floundering  helplessly  in  his  vain  efforts  to 
employ  methods  which  ])resu])pose  ati  ac(|itaintance  with  a 
library.  It  is  the  untrained  teacher  who  is  ever  using  the 
word  “  impossible  ”  when  sources  or  notebooks  or  comparative 
reading  are  suggested.  If  it  is  absurd  for  one  who  has  never 
entered  a  chemical  laboratory  to  exi)ect  to  comprehend  the 
methods  of  qualitative  -  analysis,  it  is  equally  absurd  for  a 
teacher  who  has  never  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  his¬ 
torical  literature  to  hope  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  good 
historical  methods.  The  greatest' obstacle  to  progress  in  this 
.study  is  the  popular  notion,  still  very  widely  prevailing,  that 
almost  anyone  who  can  read  is  qualified  to  teach  history. 
School  boards  are  inclined  to  assign  the  subject  as  a  makeshift 
to  any  teacher  who  can  spare  time  from  his  more  serious  duties 
to  give  it  perfunctory  attention.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that, 
while  the  use  of  the  sources  is  more  common  in  the  Xew  Eng¬ 
land  secondary  schools,  the  Western  and  Middle  States  are 
more  alive  to  the  importance  of  historical  studies  and  to  the 
need  of  intrusting  them  to  trained  teachers.  In  Xew  England, 
declare  the  Committee,  the  “  idea  that  none  but  persons  who 
know  history  can  teach  history  seems  slow'  of  infiltration.” 

.'\fter  a  strong  section  on  college  entrance  requirements,  the 
report  ends  with  several  appendices  which  enable  us  to  compare 
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the  present  condition  of  history  in  America  with  that  of  other 
lands.  Mr.  Fox  deals  with  England;  Mr.  Wrong  with 
Canada;  Professor  Haskins  with  the  French  lycees;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Salmon  contributes  a  very  careful  paper  based  upon  a 
three  months’  inspection  of  thirty-two  Cerman  gymnasia.  It 
a])])ears  that  England  has  little  or  nothing  of  value  in  matter 
or  meth(Kls  to  suggest  to  an  American  teacher.  France  and 
especially  Cermany  are  able  to  teach  us  two  needed  lessons: 
none  but  thorf)1y  trained  teachers  are  there  employed;  and  his¬ 
tory  has  been  given  ])roper  space  and  continuity  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  In  methods,  however,  we  have  a  decided  advantage, 
those  of  ]*'rance  and  Germany  being  still  confined  mainly  to  the 
text-book  and  the  teacher’s  oral  instruction. 

One  rises  from  a  study  of  this  rei)ort  with  a  feeling  of  hope, 
almost  of  elation.  Under  its  stimulating  and  unifying  in¬ 
fluence  the  ne.xt  decade  must  show  very  rapid  progress.  Al¬ 
ready  the  superior  organization  and  effectiveness  of  hi.storicaI 
instruction  in  American  universities  is  attracting  the  notice  of 
foreign  observers.  The  United  States,  says  a  recent  French 
writer,  can  show  institutes  of  history  fit  to  serve  as  models  to 
the  Old  World. “  Under  the  im])ulse  given  by  the  Report  of 
the  Comoiittcc  of  Sex'cn,  it  may  not  be  too  mucb  to  expect  tliat 
our  secondary  schools  will  soon  deserve  similar  praise. 

Georgk  h'.  Howard 

StANKOIO)  Univkrsitv, 

Cai.ifoknia 

Uevut  //islorii/ue,  N()vetiilier-I)eceml)er,  iSQg,  p.  433 
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TRAINING  INDIVIDUALITY  IN  COLLEGE 

“  One  boy  is  a  boy,  two  bcjys  are  half  a  boy,  three  boys  are 
no  boy  at  all.”  By  the  proverb’s  exaggeration  the  Yankee 
farmer  means  to  say  that  the  boy’s  utility  for  sober  pur¬ 
poses  varies  inversely  as  the  number  of  his  companions : 
that  for  work  the  boy  is  best  alone.  This  is  as  true  in  school 
as  on  the  farm.  In  the  class,  the  individual  is  lost  and 
wastes  his  time  by  adopting  the  pace  of  the  slowest  of  his 
fellows — a  pace  which  the  teacher’s  vitality  and  efficiency, 
spent  all  ungrudgingly,  are  powerless  to  (juicken.  The  waste 
on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and  instructor  increases  directly  as 
the  number  in  the  cla.ss.  The  remedy  is  easy  to  prescribe:  it 
is  simply  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  pui)ils  under  each 
teacher.  But  it  is  hard  to  api)ly,  for  it  is  costly  and  the  public 
fails  to  appreciate  its  need.  To  be  sure,  school  officials  have 
done  something :  but  the  classes  are  still  far  too  large  for  proper 
attention  to  the  single  pupil.  Further  reduction  means  vast, 
and  in  ])ublic  schools,  perhaps  unwarranted  expen.se.  It  is 
from  private  and  endowed  institutions,  mainly,  that  this  ad¬ 
vance  must  come.  I  low  much  can  be  done  by  the  substitution 
of  the  group-system  for  the  t)ld-time  class  system  in  pre¬ 
paratory  work  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner  in  his 
article  entitled  “  A  freshman  at  nineteen  ”  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Educational  Review.  He  takes  boys  in 
small  grou])S  and  lets  the  individual  go  at  his  own  pace. 

I  propose  to  show  how  the  .same  method  may  be  and  has 
been  ap])lied  in  college.  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College, 
in  his  annual  report  for  1895-96,  first  called  attention  to  the 
unwieldy  size  of  college  classes  and  the  conserpient  waste  of 
power,  and  the  need  of  focusing  the  efforts  of  instructor  and  in¬ 
dividual  student  upon  the  work  before  them.  He  says  “  The 
weak  spot  in  college  education  is  the  lack  of  personal  contact 
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and  oversight.  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  a  bench  and 
Janies  A.  Garfield  at  the  other  is  the  ideal  of  college  education. 
To  multiply  the  dullness  and  indifference  of  the  individual 
student  by  forty  is  to  divide  the  inspiration  and  efficiency  of 
the  instructor  by  at  least  ten.  Some  of  the  work  of  instruc¬ 
tion  can  be  done  efficiently  in  large  classes,  and  some  of  it  can¬ 
not.  The  broad  presentation  of  the  subject  can  be  made  to 
forty  or  fifty  students  at  once.  That  is  the  work  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor.  The  introduction  of  the  subject  to  the  individual 
mind,  its  adaptation  to  individual  difficulties,  its  triumphal 
entry  in  spite  of  indifference  or  hostility  in  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent,  its  insinuation  thru  mazes  of  dullness  and  misconception 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  large  classes,  and  consecjnently  in 
the  American  college  of  to-day  it  is  done  very  imperfectly  and 
in  many  cases  is  not  done  at  all.” 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  much  was  made  of  the  personal 
influence  of  the  college  professor  on  the  college  student,  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  small  college.  The  instruct(jr  knew 
his  man — there  were  not  so  many  to  know  as  now — knew  how 
he  differed  from  his  fellows  both  mentally  and  morally,  knew 
what  sort  of  influence  he  most  needed  and,  best  of  all,  brought 
it  to  bear  upon  him.  In  these  later  years  all  this  has  b'en 
changed.  Even  in  the  smaller  colleges  there  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
cient  increase  in  the  number  of  instructors  to  keep  student  and 
professor  in  their  old  relations.  Figures  in  catalogues,  for 
the  most  ])art,  fail  to  show  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Statistics 
of  four  New  England  colleges  show  in  1875  one  instructor 
for  thirteen  or  fourteen  students.  In  1899  the  ratio  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same.  Rut  let  us  examine  the  facts.  One  college, 
which  has  one  instructor  to  sev'enteen  students,  has  a  Fresh¬ 
man  mathematical  class  f)f  seventy,  and  but  one  instructor, 
nearly  as  large  a  class  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  but  one  instruc¬ 
tor  in  each  branch.  The  class  must  then  recite  in  two  divisions. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  same  instructor  has,  at  least,  two 
more  advanced  classes  under  his  sole  charge.  The  truth  is 
that,  in  rerpiired  branches,  there  has  been  no  such  increase  in 
teaching  force  as  the  numbers  demand.  The  addition  of  elec¬ 
tives  and  instructors  in  elective  courses,  which  has  kept  the  old 
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ratio  seemingly  intact,  has  not  relieved  the  courses  where  relief 
is  most  needed.  The  case  cited  is  by  no  means  extreme. 

In  divisions  of  thirty  or  hjrty  reciting  to  a  hard-working 
instructor  three  times  a  week,  can  the  individual  receive  the 
share  of  attention  he  ought?  What  chance  is  there  for  the 
finer  touches  of  teaching  that  shall  give  ho])e  to  the  dull  and 
discouraged  boy  and  incentive  to  the  bright  and  active  ?  If  the 
college  is  to  hold  its  ground  it  must  restore  the  old  proportion. 

President  Dwight  of  Yale  in  his  last  report  says  that  the 
student  of  to-day  is  “  necessarily  limited  as  compared  with  his 
predecessor  in  this  particular  regard”  (f.  e.,  personal  contact 
with  the  instructor)  “  and  there  is,  no  doubt,”  he  continues,  “  a 
certain  loss  which  he  sustains  as  the  result  of  this  fact.  .  .  The 
call  of  the  present  and  the  coming  time  upon  our  professors  and 
teachers  is  an  impressive  and  emphatic  call  to  enter  into  as 
close  relations  as  possible  with  the  individual  students  who  are 
under  their  personal  instruction.  No  professor  or  instructor 
fulfills  his  duty  to  his  pupils,  who  sees  them  only  in  the  lecture- 
rOom,  who  enters  the  lecture-room  at  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  exercise,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  leaves  the  college 
grounds  to  return  again  only  for  a  similar  service  on  a  follow¬ 
ing  day.  The  responsibility  of  the  situation  rests  more 
heavily  on  the  man  of  the  present  time  than  any  that  came 
upon  his  predecessor.”  As  a  remedy  he  proposes  that  each 
instructor  have  certain  hours  when  students  may  consult  him 
in  regard  to  difficulties  of  their  studies  and  matters  of  their 
general  intellectual  life.  Such  an  arrangement,  useful  as  it 
may  be,  is,  at  best,  but  a  partial  remedy.  The  very  men  who 
most  need  personal  intercourse  with  an  instructor  are  not  those 
who  will  voluntarily  take  advantage  of  the  o])portunity  for 
conference:  and  constraint  is  out  of  the  ([ue.stion.  President 
Carter  of  Williams  College  in  his  report  for  last  year  says,  “  A 
fe.ature  in  the  instruction  of  the  early  college  which  is  likely  to 
be  overlooked,  in  the  pride  at  the  increasing  size  of  the  modern 
college,  was  the  degree  of  personal  attention  given  to  each  stu¬ 
dent.”  He  calls  attention  to  the  various  expedients  which  in¬ 
structors  of  large  classes  have  employed  to  insure  the  adequate 
preparation  of  the  student  before  coming  to  the  classroom.  It 
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may  he  questioned  whether  any  of  these  expedients  is  entirely 
successful.  He  jjoes  on  to  say,  “  I  am  voicing  the  conviction 
that  the  greatest  rehjrm  that  could  he  made  in  the  New  Kng- 
land  colleges  would  he  such  an  increase  in  the  nuinher  of 
teachers  that  each  student  would  receive  more  personal  atten¬ 
tion  and  find  it  of  no  avail  to  try  to  hide  himself  for  a  large 
part  of  the  year  from  the  intelligent  supervision  of  wise 
teachers.”  Add  the  words  of  President  Jones  of  Hohart  Col¬ 
lege  in  his  article  in  the  December  numher  of  the  Edik.v- 
rioNAL  Rkvikw  :  ”  The  college  is  ado])ting  wholesale  methods 
of  teaching  and  is  occupying  university  jroints  of  view  as  to 
the  capacity  of  students  and  the  re.sponsihility  of  instructors 
for  the  average  ])Upil.  Is  there  any  teaching  where  young 
professors  lecture  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  h'reshman,  as  in  a 
certain  State  University?  In  most  subjects  no  man  can  really 
teach  over  twenty-five  students  at  a  time.  If  a  college  is  fun¬ 
damentally  a  teaching  insttiution,  when  it  becomes  .so  large 
that  instruction  is  no  longer  individualized  it  cea.ses  to  he  a 
college  and  becomes  an  educational  hybrid  (  hybrids  are  usually 
barren ).” 

Such,  then,  is  the  situation.  It  has  come  about  thru  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  numher  of  students  and  in  the  numher  of  subjects 
to  he  taught.  College  funds  have  not  increased  iti  like  ])r()- 
portion.  A  misconception  of  the  true  function  of  colleges  has 
arisen.  In  their  haste  to  extend  the  variety  of  branches 
offered,  they  have  .suffered  many  courses  to  he  conducted  in  a 
wholesale  mechanical  way,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student.  While  such  methods  may  increase  the  size  of 
colleges  and  the  numher  of  college-going  hoys,  they  surely 
cheapen  college  education.  I'he  .strenuous  intellectual  life, 
with  its  intensity  of  effort  and  keen  interest  in  things  not 
material,  no  longer  characterizes  the  average  student.  The 
C(dlege  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  breeding  place  for  that  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  is  the  wonder  and  despair  of  college  officers — 
indifference. 

I'he  hoy  of  moderate  i)arts.  when  he  comes  to  college,  expects 
to  find  life  more  earnest  and  ardent  than  in  the  preparatory 
.school.  lie  means  to  w’ork,  and  wtnk  hard.  He  (k>cs  work 
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hard  for  a  time.  But  he  soon  finds  that  it  is  not  alisolutely 
necessary.  He  discovers  that  sloth  is  secure  in  numbers,  that 
inattention  once  in  a  while  and  the  use  of  mechanical  time¬ 
saving  devices  will  not  spoil  his  standing.  In  other  words  he  ? 

can  go  as  fast  as  the  machine  goes  and  have  plenty  of  time  to 
kill  besides.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  he  gradually  suc¬ 
cumbs  ? 

This  is  wrong.  How  can  it  be  changed?  How  can  this 
fresh  enthusiasm  be  preserved  and  made  to  grow  as  it  should? 

President  Hyde’s  answer  is:  By  personal  appeals  to  individual 
aptitudes:  by  employing  auxiliary  instructors  to  do  the  work 
that  cannot  be  done  in  the  classroom.  “  When  a  college  has 
taught  the  regular  classes  at  the  hours  required  in  the  schedule. 

It  has  done  only  half  its  work.  Sons  of  well-to-do  New  Eng¬ 
land  parents  who  have  never  been  obliged  to  work  at  anything, 
who  have  begun  to  go  into  society,  who  find  college  life 
crowded  with  competing  and  fraternity  interests,  need  much 
more  than  the  regular  routine  of  recitations  if  they  are  to  ac¬ 
quire  any  vital  interest  in  scholarly  pursuis.  The  attitude  of 
the  individual  student  is  a  much  more  important  factor  than 
the  contents  of  text-book  or  lecture  in  keeping  the  college  from 
becoming  unwieldy  and.  intellectually  impotent,  a  respectable 
loafing-place  for  a  throng  of  young  fellows  who  are  pleasantly 
passing  away  their  time  until  serious  professional  training 
shall  rouse  them  to  responsibility.”  The  Freshman  needs, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  student,  the  personal  influence  of 
the  instructor.  He  needs  the  searching  examination  of  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  eye :  he  needs  better  teaching  than  he  ever  had  before. 

Wholesale  instruction  will  not  discover  his  difficulties  and  mis¬ 
conceptions.  It  will  not  help  him  to  right  methods  of  study. 

It  will  not  inspire  thoro  and  accurate  work  nor  bring  out  the 
best  that  is  in  him. 

The  necessity  of  some  method  of  individual  instruction  is 
l)eyond  doubt.  The  system  employed  at  Bowdoin  is  no  longer 
an  untried  theory:  its  success  is  assured.  During  the  past 
three  years  this  plan  has  been  followed  mostly  in  the  language 
studies,  but  only  as  a  step  to  its  application  in  other  large 
classes.  It  means  extra  work  for  each  student :  but  he  is  not 
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overworked.  As  extra  instructor  in  the  department  of  Latin 
and  Greek, -I  am  now  giving  individual  instruction  in  those 
branches.  The  class  of  sixty-five  students  is  divided  into  small 
groups,  varying  in  size  from  five  to  nine  men.  Each  group 
si)ends  with  the  instructor  weekly  one  half-hour  in  Latin,  and 
the  same  time  in  Greek.  The  size  of  the  group  depends  on  the 
men  in  it.  1  make  up  the  groups  carefully  and  often  change  a 
student  from  one  group  to  another,  if  I  think  he  wdll  do  better 
work  there.  In  this  way  the  interest  and  earnestness  of  cer¬ 
tain  students  can  be  made  to  stimulate  others.  It’s  a  pretty 
poor  student  who  won’t  work  when  the  atmosphere  and  sur¬ 
roundings  in  his  group  are  good.  Students  of  extraordinary 
ability  can  be  grouped  together  and  keep  their  pace  without 
interference.  Groups  arranged  on  this  principle  have  evident 
advantages  over  those  of  uniform  size,  made  up  alphabetically 
or  without  selection. 

During  the  first  term  of  the  yxar,  the  work  of  these  groups 
is  Latin  and  Greek  prose  composition.  If  Livy  is  being  read 
in  class,  the  Latin  prose  composition  is  based  upon  the  portions 
read.  In  the  .same  way  the  Greek  prose  composition  is  based 
upon  whatever  author  the  class  is  working.  The  group 
courses  must  be  closely  correlated  with  the  regular  cour.ses,  and 
the  instructors  must  work  with  a  view  to  mutual  assistance. 
I'or  exam])le.  the  passage  for  translation  into  Greek  is  set  by 
the  Greek  jirofessor,  is  based  upon  the  immediate  work  of  the 
class,  and  is  a  subject  of  general  discussion  and  recitation  for 
.some  part  of  one  or  two  class  exercises.  The  translation  i.s 
then  made  and  handed  tf)  me.  I  go  over  the  work  carefully 
with  each  of  the  groups.  In  this  way  I  am  enabled  to  see  what 
each  man  is  doing,  how  he  is  doing  it,  and  to  give  him  the  help 
that  seems  most  needed.  During  the  secrmd  term  the  groups 
meet  in  the  same  way.  By  that  time  I  have  become  more 
familiar  with  the  capabilities  of  each  man,  and  make  such 
changes  in  the  groups  as  seem  to  promise  better  results.  Last 
year  Homer  and  Horace  were  the  authors  read  in  class.  In 
the  group  work  in  Greek,  accordingly,  there  was  study  of 
Homeric  forms  of  words,  written  translations  and  summaries 
of  select  portions  of  the  Odyssey,  exercises  in  scansion  of 
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Hcjmeric  verse,  etc.,  all  supplementary  to  the  work  of  the  class 
and  aimed  at  the  individual  student.  Jn  Latin  we  tried  to  give 
a  background  to  the  literary  figure  of  Horace.  Each  student 
read  a  series  of  weekly  essays  on  such  subjects  as  would  give 
him  an  idea  of  the  social,  political,  and  ])er.sonal  infiuences 
under  which  Horace  worked.  It  introduced  the  student  to  the 
best  works  of  reference  and  gave  him  practice  in  the  writing  of 
English.  The  contemporary  history  of  Rome,  the  life  of  the 
jxiet,  his  contemporaries  and  antecedents  in  literature,  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  time,  the  mythological  references  in  the  Odes,  the 
government  under  which  Horace  lived,  were  discussed. 
Studies  of  Roman  life  such  as  houses,  dress,  education,  hooks, 
games,  etc.,  followed.  Each  man  had  some  work  which  he 
must  do  himself,  upon  which  he  must  report  before  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  group,  which  would  l)e  discussed  by  them  and  for 
which  he  alone  was  responsible.  It  became  a  personal  matter 
with  him.  Hence  he  became  interested  and  seldom  failed  to 
I  do  his  best. 

I  We  have  no  recitations,  strictly  speaking.  We  sit  around 
j  a  large  table  and  go  over  the  work  together.  The  student  has 
a  chance  to  ask  all  the  questions  he  wishes  and  there  is  time  to 
I  answer  him.  He  comes  to  look  upon  his  instructor  as  a  helper 
and  not  as  a  task-master.  Deception  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  is  practically  impossible.  Increase  in  interest  and  ap¬ 
preciation  is  very  marked.  This  method  does  not  relieve  the 
professor  in  any  branch  of  his  regular  work,  but  supplemetits 
his  work  at  the  points  where  he  is  hampered  by  too  great  num¬ 
bers.  It  involves  a  greater  prei)aration  by  the  student  and  in¬ 
creases  his  time  of  attendance  at  least  one-half  hour  in  each 
branch  of  .study.  This  increase  of  work  is  scarcely  felt,  for  the 
increase  in  interest  keeps  equal  pace,  as  is  shown  by  regularity 
of  attendance  and  by  the  voluntary  expressions  of  the  students. 
To  the  instructor  the  work  has  been  a  constant  source  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  insi)iration.  The  contact  with  individual  students, 
the  personal  .study  of  each  man's  abilities,  the  oi)p<irtunity  to 

Ihelj)  in  improving  methods  of  study,  the  finding  of  an  incorrigi¬ 
ble  now  and  then — it  is  all  a  teacher’s  work.  It  might  at  first 
thought  seem  liable  to  become  deadening  and  monotonous  to 
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go  over  the  same  ground  day  l)y  day.  Far  from  that,  it  afiforrls 
a  first-class  field  for  the  exercise  and  development  of  whatever 
])edagogical  instinct  an  instructor  has. 

Laboratory  work  in  science  has  long  used  such  methods.  In 
English  and  mathematics  similar  means  are  employed  to  get 
at  the  individual.  The  classics  are  most  in  need  of  relief  and 
so  we  have  applied  the  scheme  first  in  them.  The  teaching  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  large  classes  utterly  fails.  The  man  is  sel¬ 
dom  found  who  reads  these  languages  after  he  has  left  college. 
It  is  absurd  to  expect  one  man,  however  efficient,  to  teach  a 
large  class  of  students  who  know  only  the  rudiments  of  a  lan¬ 
guage.  Under  such  conditions  the  disciplinary  value  of  the 
classic  languages  vanishes.  Uninteresting  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  large  classes,  and  cheap  translations  have  nearly  killed 
the  classics  in  colleges.  If  we  are  to  get  the  real  disci¬ 
plinary  results  from  Latin  and  Greek,  if  they  are  to  stand  on 
the  same  basis  with  science  as  instruments  of  mental  develop¬ 
ment,  methods  of  instruction  in  them  must  be  found  that  are 
equally  good.  Science  has  finely  eeptipped  laboratories,  while 
the  classics  have  only  a  bare  classroom  and  a  shelf  or  two  of 
books.  More  than  all,  science  has  teachers  enough  to  gdve 
good  instruction.  Twenty-five  years  ago  four  prominent  Xew 
England  colleges  had  in  all  twenty  science  teachers.  I'o-day 
they  have  forty-si.x.  Twenty-five  years  ago  they  had  thirteen 
classical  teachers.  To-day  they  have  sixteen.  No  one  doubts 
that  the  equipment  for  science  teaching  has  increased  in  like 
proportion.  Comment  is  unnecessary. 

More  and  better  teaching  is  needed  in  all  the  literary 
branches  of  the  curriculum.  In  all  of  them  this  method  can  be 
used  with  the  same  good  results.  Its  permanent  establishment 
in  every  large  course  is  but  a  matter  of  time  and  money.  The 
cost  of  the  plan  is,  however,  not  so  great  as  might  appear  at 
first  sight.  The  supply  of  candidates  for  college  positions  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Many  excellent  teachers  would 
he  glad  of  a  chance  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  as  an  auxiliary 
instructor  for  a  small  salary.  Plenty  of  men  who  intend  to  be 
teachers,  and  who  will  be  go(;d  teachers,  are  to  be  had.  In  this 
way  the  college  can  use  them  to  mutual  advantage.  The  col- 
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I  lege  must  have  this  supplementary  work  clone  if  the  student  is 
to  he  developed  as  an  individual :  the  young  teacher  must  serve 
his  apprenticeship,  if  he  is  to  develop  as  a  teacher.  “  It  would 
'  be,”  says  President  Hyde,  “  an  invaluable  training  for  the  tutor 
in  appreciation  of  the  difficulties,  interests,  and  point  of  view  of 
the  student.  It  would  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  every  earnest 
1  student :  an  occasion  of  definite  and  unavoidable  responsibility 
j  t(j  the  indifferent :  while  to  the  dull  student,  the  student  who 
I  comes  poorly  prepared,  the  student  who  does  not  know  how  to 
study,  such  assistance  would  give  the  needed  guidance  and  en- 
^  couragement.” 

No  course  given  in  any  college  is  so  rich  that  it  can  afford  to 
neglect  any  possible  appeal  to  the  individual.  If  there  is  no 
supplementary  instruction,  there  can  at  least  be  a  system  of  re- 
(|uired  written  work.  It  means  an  added  burden  to  the  in- 
j  structor,  but  that  is  warranted  by  the  results  that  accrue  to  the 

j  student.  Take  as  an  e.\ami)le  a  course  in  American  History 

I  as  given  in  one  New  England  college.  Each  student  is  called 

I  upon  to  prepare  six  si)ecial  reports  a  year,  which  shall  give  the 

I  results  of  his  independent  investigation  of  the  original  authori¬ 

ties.  He  has  a  biographical,  a  statistical,  a  geographical,  and 
I  a  constitutional  subject,  one  upon  the  history  of  a  particular 

I  State,  and  one  that  requires  a  critical  study  of  an  important 

I  document.  The  instructor  who  requires  such  work  recognizes 

!\  his  responsibilities  in  the  way  of  personal  attention  to  each 

I  man  and  meets  him  halfway.  .V  similar  course  should  be  pur¬ 

sued  in  every  cultural  branch  of  the  curriculum  and  is  pursued 
J  by  every  teacher  who  is  alive  to  his  duties.  A  case  of  this 

[kind  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  is  the  written  work  in  a 
Senior  class  in  ethics  in  one  college.  The  class  reads  Plato, 
Paulsen,  Mill,  and  Spencer  to  get  the  theory  of  ethics.  The 
field  of  practical  ethics  is  then  divided  into  as  many  sections  as 
there  are  members  of  the  class.  Each  student  presents  in  writ¬ 
ing  a  view  of  his  section.  It  is  criticised  privately  by  the  pro¬ 
fessor  and  then  rewritten.  Then  it  is  read  before  the  class  and 
II  each  position  is  challenged.  Thus  a  systematic  presentation  of 
I  the  whole  subject  is  made  which  each  individual  has  had  a  part 
I  in  producing,  and  which  all  have  had  occasion  to  discuss. 
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Such  a  course  is  a  well-nigh  i)erfect  combination  of  general 
and  individual  teaching.  It  can  he  employed  hy  any  teacher 
who  is  not  afraid  of  work. 

The  student  club  is  another  way  by  which  an  instructor  may 
be  brought  into  closer  ])ersonal  contact  with  his  men.  Inter¬ 
course  between  teacher  and  taught,  outside  the  classroom,  is 
deplorably  lacking.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  form  a  club  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  will  be  glad  to  meet  their  instructor  in  a  friendly 
way  once  or  twice  a  month.  A  classical  club  will  find  many 
interesting  things  to  discuss  that  never  form  part  of  a  regular 
course.  A  Deutscher  Verein  can  sup])ly  the  touches  for  which 
a  German  class  has  neither  jilace  nor  time.  The  same  is  true 
of  a  Politics  Club,  a  History  Club,  a  Philosophical  Club,  and 
numerous  others.  To  talk  of  the  work  of  the  Egypt  Ex])lora- 
tion  Fund,  to  sing  a  few  German  songs,  to  discuss  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  war,  the  government  of  this  or  that  country,  the  poetry  and 
])hilosophy  of  Browning  or  Tennyson  may  not  have  high  dis¬ 
ciplinary  value,  but  it  will  be  good  for  both  man  and  boys  in  so 
far  as  it  leads  to  a  better  understanding  of  one  another  and  of 
the  thing  at  which  they  are  both  at  work.  Talks  of  books  and 
men,  hints  given  almost  unconsciously,  may  supply  the  very 
influence  that  can  i)crmanently  change  the  boy's  life. 

Such  methods  the  college  mu.st  em])loy,  if  it  is  not  to  ignore 
the  ])roblem  that  comes  with  increased  numbers  and  endangers 
its  very  existence.  Its  place  is  between  the  secondary  .school 
and  the  university,  or  life.  It  must  continue  the  discipline  that 
the  school  has  begun  and  awaken  the  responsibility  which  the 
future  career  will  dematid.  When  college  means  four  years  of 
steady  development  of  the  individual,  it  performs  successfully 
this  twofold  function;  and  its  future  is  secure. 

H.  DE  F.  Smith 

BoWDOI.N'  Coi.l.EOE. 

Brunswick.  Me. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  LIBRARY’ 


This  very  welcome  report  will  be  read  with  close  interest  by 
teachers  and  librarians  alike.  It  will  be  remembered  that  since 
1896  the  National  Educational  Association  has  comprised 
among  its  “  sections  ”  a  Library  Department,  and  that  the 
papers  and  discussions  of  this  section  have  been  printed  in  the 
successive  annual  volumes  of  the  Association’s  proceedings 
and  addresses.  The  burden  (jf  these  discussions,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  present  reptirt,  might  well  be  summed  iq)  in  this  one 
word — Co-o])erate.  The  report  is  dated  May  31,  1899,  and  is 
signed  by  J.  C.  Dana,  Frank  A.  Hutchins,  Charles 
McMurry,  Sherman  Williams,  and  M.  Louise  Jones. 

T’lainly  the  time  is  ri])e  for  this  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
subject.  While  co-operative  measures  between  the  school  and 
the  library  have  been  by  no  means  unknown,  in  many  portions 
of  the  country,  yet  they  have  hitherto  been  largely  sporadic. 
In  certain  favored  communities  these  measures  have  been  in 
force  for  decades;  and  the  report  gives  well-deserved  credit  to 
the  “  pioneer  ”  work  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Green  and  the  Worcester 
library  in  this  respect.  (Page  77.)  In  communities  such  as 
these,  patient  em])Ioyment  of  co-operative  measures,  thru  a 
series  of  years,  has  borne  abundant  fruit,  in  training  up  a  con¬ 
stituency  of  adult  readers  whose  intelligent  use  of  the  library’s 
resources  dates  from  their  school  days.  And  yet,  in  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  other  communities  ( frequently  in  these 
same  neighborhoods  indeed),  co-operation  is  as  yet  only  a 
name.  The  present  re])ort  lacks  some  of  the  systematic  and 
e.xhaustive  features  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
and  the  (Jther  justly  memorable  re])orts,  cited  in  Mr.  Van 

'  Report  of  Committee  on  the  Relations  of  Public  Libraries  to  Public  Schools; 
appointed  by  authority  of  the  National  Council  fof  the  National  Kducational 
Association]  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  Washington,  I).  C.,  July, 
1898.  Published  by  the  National  Kducational  Association,  1899.  80  p.  15  cents. 
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Sickle's  “  preparatory  note  ”  (page  5 but  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  a  most  influential  educator  of  public  sentiment,  among  teach¬ 
ers  and  librarians.  It  is  influential  because  of  its  unmistakable 
basis  of  first-hand  experience,  which  enables  the  writers  to 
speak  to  the  point,  as  well  as  out  c)f  the  heart.  Such  a  teacher 
as  Mr.  Robert  C.  Metcalf  of  Boston  (pages  18-24),  such  a 
school  superintendent  as  Mr.  Sherman  Williams  of  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.;  such  a  librarian  as  Mr.  J.  C.  Dana  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  such  a  library  organizer  as  Mr.  Frank  A.  Hutchins 
of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission,  could  hardly  do 
otherwise  than  kindle  enthusiasm  and  extend  the  knowledge 
of  their  subject,  besides  affording  most  welcome  answers  to 
not  a  few  practical  questions. 

For  this  interesting  field  of  school  and  library  co-operation 
is  by  no  means  without  its  problems  of  practical  difficulty. 
One  such  difficulty  is  embodied  in  the  objection  that  the  pupil’s 
time  is  already  overcrowded.  A  strikingly  noteworthy  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  difficulty  has  been  offered  by  an  intelligent  gram¬ 
mar-school  teacher,^  with  an  experience  of  more  than  twenty 
years  in  co-operating  with  the  public  library.  He  assumes 
that  reading  of  some  kind,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  is  inevita¬ 
ble,  and  that  it  is  simply  a  question  whether  the  teacher  shall 
use  the  unequaled  opportunity  in  his  hands,  for  diverting  the 
stream  of  reading  into  the  channels  of  the  best  literature,  or  not. 
Seldom  has  the  principle  of  “  parsimony  ”  been  more  intelli¬ 
gently  called  into  play  than  in  such  methods  as  these,  where 
the  child’s  interest  in  the  current  events  of  the  day,  or  in  some 
fascinating  hit  of  nature  study,  or  in  some  little  section  of  the 
great  field  f)f  good  literature,  has  been  so  seized  upon  that  he 
has  absolutely  uf)  time  left  for  that  which  is  vicious,  or  even  the 
merely  trashy.  It  is  the  testimony  of  teachers,  in  the  city  al¬ 
ready  referred  to,  that  pupils  frequently  come  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  school  and  its  co-operative  relations  with  the  library, 
feeling  a  .strong  interest  in  “  nickel  stories  ”  and  the  like,  hut 
are  led  to  acquire  the  taste  for  reading  such  works  as  Scott’s 
Marniion,  Franklin’s  Autobiography,  Parkman’s  Montcalm 
and  IVoIfe,  John  Burroughs’s  Winter  sunshine,  Dr.  John 

’James  M.  Sawin  of  Providence,  in  Library  journal,  vol.  xx.  p.  378. 
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Brown’s  Rah  and  his  friends,  and  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the 
kingl 

It  is  a  teaclier  who  points  the  way  to  the  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  above  mentioned.  Let  us  see  how  another  teacher,  in  the 
report  now  under  consideration,  points  the  way,  in  dealing  with 
another  very  real  difficulty,  namely,  that  of  lack  of  time  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  himself.  To  cpiote  from  ]Mr.  Metcalf :  “  It 
is  when  the  pupil  is  eager  to  learn,  when  his  interest  is  most 
intense,  that  the  information  should  he  furnished  .  .  .  ‘Strike 
when  the  iron  is  hot  ’  is  a  rule  equally  applicable  to  pedagogics 
and  mechanics.”  (P.  19.)  In  other  words  do  not  fail  to 
utilize  the  enormous  advantage  of  making  the  courses  of.  study 
in  the  school  text-book  itself  serve  as  the  natural  basis  of  the 
pupil’s  wider  reading. 

It  is,  however,  far  more  likely  that,  in  overcoming  the 
inertia  of  the  average  community,  demand  will  arise  for  some 
kind  of  answers  to  the  question — “  W’hat  specific  measures 
have  been  tried  and  found  effectual  ?  ”  The  report  does  not 
fail  to  supply  such  answers.  These  results  of  experience  are 
scattered  thru  the  various  chapters  of  the  report,  but  they  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  general  principles.  The 
library  needs  to  provide,  itself  with  such  books  as  will  hold  the 
interest  of  the  child ;  and  to  make  plain  the  path  of  the  teacher 
or  pupil  to  securing  these  books  special  lists  or  bulletins 
should  be  prepared,  and  circulated.  Books  should  be  made 
accessible  on  open  shelves.  There  should  be  the  utmost  liber¬ 
ality  in  the  e.xtension  of  library  privileges,  and  the  utmost 
heartiness  in  welcoming  teachers  and  pupils  to  the  library. 
These  methods  at  least  are  possible  in  the  “  average  library,” 
even.  This  report  aims,  as  is  eminently  proper,  at  meeting 
the  requirements  and  conditions  of  the  average  instance;  and 
yet  it  ought  to  be  added  that,  where  the  resources  of  the  library 
will  admit  of  it,  librarians  have  been  only  too  glad  to  go  be¬ 
yond  these  narrower  limits,  in  their  desire  to  co-operate  with 
the  schools. 

The  choice  of  books  for  the  Children’s  Library  is  not  always 
easy;  and  in  deciding  on  the  classes  of  books  which  should  be 

’  Library  journal,  vol.  xx.  p.  379. 
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ruled  out,  there  will  be  no  hesitation,  of  course,  in  rejecting  the 
])ositively  vicious.  Obviously  also  the  merely  trashy  should 
be  refused  admission  to  the  shelves.  To  quote  from  Mr. 
Dana :  “  Low-grade  books,  no  matter  how  popular  they  may 
have  proved  themselves  to  be,  are  not  needed  in  order  to  attract 
children.”  ■*  Emphasis  is  repeatedly  laid,  in  this  report,  on  the 
value  of  “  instructive  ”  works,  containing  trustworthy  infor¬ 
mation,  and  the  shelves  of  the  children’s  room  should  cer¬ 
tainly  contain  many  of  these,  'fhis  side  of  the  children’s  read¬ 
ing  comes  uppermost  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  such 
subjects  as  history,  geography,  natural  science,  or  mechanics. 
For  the  jnipil  whose  tastes  lie  in  that  direction  the  lesson  in 
the  properties  of  matter  affords  a  natural  introduction  to  the 
works  in  the  library  on  the  steam  engine,  steel  vessels,  or  road¬ 
building.  The  lesson  on  natural  science  again  sends  the  pupils 
to  the  library  for  the  colored  plates  of  birds.  The  lesson  in 
geography  or  history  makes  the  local  landmarks  more  familiar, 
and  leads  to  the  interested  ])erusal  of  whatever  ])rinted  accounts 
of  the  “  historic  s])ots  ”  can  be  found.  In  every  department, 
moreover,  are  the  invaluable  books  of  reference.  Intelli¬ 
gent  counsel  is  given  by  Mr.  Metcalf  in  regard  to  this  class  of 
books.  ”  To  use  rcference-bcjoks  to  advantage  rc(|uires  muen 
skill.  To  ‘  run  down  ’  a  subject  will  often  re(|uire  the  use  of 
several  collateral  or  reference  books,  and  the  ])upil  needs  train¬ 
ing  in  this  work.”  “  Knowing  how  to  consult  books  for  in¬ 
formation  is  often  of  more  value  than  the  facts  themselves.” 
( P.  19-20.)  So  also  Mr.  Dana  counsels:  “To  help  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  make  use  of  reference-books.”  [the  Children’s  Libra¬ 
rian]  “  calls  attention  to  .such  helps  as  tables  of  contents,  page- 
headings,  indexes,  and  bibliographies.”  (P.  76.) 

The  distinction  between  the  “  information  studies  ”  and  the 
“  culture  studies  ”  finds  emidiatic  recognition  in  the  pages  of 
the  present  report,  in  its  hearing  on  the  reading  of  the  pupils. 
Information  is  good,  yet  inspiration  is  better.  Surely  one  can 
hardly  speak  more  emphatically  than  Siqierintendent  Williams, 
when  he  says:  “  Training  pupils  to  read  and  love  good  litera¬ 
ture  is  by  far  the  most  important  work  done  in  school.  There 

*  P.  75  of  the  report.  See  also  Mr.  Hutchins’s  remarks  on  p.  61-62. 
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is  nothing  that  a  teacher  can  do  at  all  comparable  to  it  in  value. 
It  is  the  one  thing  the  school  does  that  continues  to  contrihute 
to  one’s  education  so  long  as  he  lives.”  (P.  9.)  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  has  not  too  strongly  emphasized  the  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  of  loving  and  enjoying  what  is  thus  read.  A  primary 
function  of  literature,  as  well  as  art.  is  to  afford  enjoyment, 
pure  and  simple.  In  this  field  several  of  the  suggestions  in 
Mr.  Metcalf’s  chapter  are  of  special  value.  He  says:  “  Some 
of  the  most  satisfactory  work  in  literature  in  grammar  schools 
I  ,  may  be  traced  directly  to  a  love  for  the  poet,  borne  into  the 
:  heart  of  the  pupils  thru  reading  his  life  in  the  thoughts  w(wen 

into  the  lines  he  has  written.”  (P.  23.)  On  the  .same  page 
also,  he  declares  that  “  fairy  tales  and  folk  stories,  fanciful  tales 
and  wonder  hooks  .  .  .  furnish  an  abundance  of  literature  for 
the  primary-school  age.”  riiis  is  in  exact  accordance  with 
'  the  observation  by  a  Providence  teacher,  that  “  much  f)f  the 

I  most  successful  work  with  children  in  developing  their  taste 

\  for  standard  English  literature  has  had  as  its  basis  some 
volume  of  classic  myths,  or  of  Teutonic  myths,  or  of  fairy 
.stories,  or  folk-lore.  Students  of  folk-lore,  as  well  as  those 

i  interested  in  child-study,  will  observe  with  unusual  interest 
these  significant  tendencies.”  ® 

Both  Mr.  McMurry  (p.  25),  and  Mr.  Van  Sickle  (p.  7)  etn- 
phasize  the  relation  of  literature  to  life,  and  very  properly. 
There  is  no  (piestion  more  perennially  a])posite  than  this  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  book — Is  it  vital  ?  The  choice  of  books  is  indeed  fre¬ 
quently  perplexing,  and  particularly  in  imaginative  literature. 
Yet  if  anyone  should  be  led  to  find  it  overwhelmingly  perplex¬ 
ing,  let  him  a])ply  this  same  question,  as  a  touchstone — Is  it 
vital?  In  the  ranging  of  books  on  one  side  of  the  line  or  the 
other,  we  shall  assuredly  find  on  one  side  of  it  the  Odyssey  and 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
Thomas  Hughes’s  School  days  at  Rugby,  Stevenson’s  Child’s 
garden  of  verses,  and  Kijding’s  Jungle  books.  To  ask  the 
question  on  which  side  of  the  line  to  find  Mrs.  Southworth,  the 
Elsie  books,  or  Oliver  Optic,  is  virtually  to  answer  it. 

1  There  is  another  question,  of  most  practical  bearing,  as  to 

*  Library  journal,  vol.  x.xii.  p.  249. 
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where  the  line  is  to  run,  between  the  proper  reading  for  a  child 
and  the  proper  reading  for  an  adult.  A  variation  may  perhaps 
be  thought  to  exist  between  Mr.  !McMurry’s  attitude  toward 
this  matter,  in  the  present  report,  and  that  of  Mr.  Dana  in  the 
same  report.  Mr. McMurry  declares  himself  as  follows;  “Chil¬ 
dren  are  asked  to  read  what  best  fits  their  age,  temper,  and 
understanding.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  learning  to  read, 
but  of  learning  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  what  is  most  worthy 
the  attention  of  a  child.”  (P.  27.)  Mr.  Dana  writes  thus: 
[the  librarian]  “  encourages,  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  her 
room  permits,  the  use  of  the  main  library  by  young  people.” 
(P.  76).  And  he  also  says:  “  With  the  children’s  books  she 
puts  the  books  suitable  for  reading  aloud  to  children  by  parents 
and  teachers.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  definitely  between 
these  two  classes.  In  selecting  the  books  suitable  for  young 
people,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  much  good 
literature  which  children  themselves  will  not  read,  but  like  to 
have  read  to  them.”  ( P.  75-76. )  These  are  but  the  two  sides 
of  the  same  shield.  In  other  words,  the  individual  child  must 
be  studied,  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  is  ready  for  the 
best  in  literature,  or  whether  his  reading  will  probably  be  de¬ 
voted  to  “  juvenile  ”  books  somewhat  longer. 

This  study  of  the  individual  child  is,  of  course,  no  new  thing 
as  applied  to  educational  processes,  in  general.  Its  application 
to  a  study  of  the  child’s  reading  is  not  yet  universal;  perhaps 
not  even  general.  Yet,  in  the  past  few  years  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention  has  been  devoted  to  careful  observations  in 
this  field.  Much  diligence  also  has  been  exercised  in  tabulat¬ 
ing  the  titles  of  books  read  by  children;  (not  omitting  the  com¬ 
ment  of  the  child  himself,  or  the  e.xplanatory  report®  of  the 
teacher  or  librarian  most  interested  in  the  child  and  his  read¬ 
ing).  Such  reports,  to  be  of  most  value,  must  sliow  in  what 
way  the  book  has  borne  ui)on  the  development  of  the  child, 
whether  as  increasing  his  information,  or  as  a  source  of  inspi¬ 
ration  or  intellectual  impulse,  or  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  simply. 
In  the  normal  schools,  if  anywhere,  one  would  expect  to  find 

‘A  practical  scheme  for  recording  these  “  reports”  is  described  by  Mr.  Williams, 
at  p.  II  of  the  present  report. 
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intelligent  study  of  these  problems;  and  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive  chapters  in  the  present  report  is  that  of  Aliss  Jones, 
on  "  Normal  schools  and  libraries,”  in  which  much  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  notable  opportunities  in  tbe  hands  of  “  pupil 
teachers.”  “  Every  well-ecpiipped  normal  school,”  she  very 
properly  says,  “  has  its  model  training  department,  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  enabling  the  student  to  teach  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  a  competent  critic,  and  to  study  the  unfolding 
life  of  the  child.”  (P.  43.)  In  what  has  just  been  quoted,  it 
is  the  training  school  for  the  teacher  which  is  referred  to,  but 
a  similar  point  of  view  is  an  obvious  necessity  in  the  training 
school  for  the  librarian,  in  case  the  work  before  the  future 
librarian  is  to  be  exclusively  or  mainly  with  children;  and  it  is 
a  most  encouraging  fact  that  in  several  of  the  library  training 
schools  exceptional  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  this  necessity. 

It  is  even  more  an  occasion  for  satisfaction  that  in  these 
training  schools, — both  school  and  library, — a  possible  danger 
has  been  recognized  and  guarded  against — namely,  the  un¬ 
sympathetic  point  of  view.  In  the  case  of  the  teacher  of  young 
children,  the  child-study  attitude,  disjoined  from  sympathetic 
insight,  is  to  be  regretted  and  deprecated;  but  in  the  case  of  tbe 
Children’s  Librarian  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  calamity. 
If,  however,  to  intelligent  child-study  one  can  add  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  insight,  and  a  joyous  passion  for  heli)ing  and  loving  chil¬ 
dren.  the  ideal  conditions  are  well-nigh  secured.  It  need  only 
l>e  added  that,  of  course,  the  possession  of  infinite  patience,  tact, 
and  good  sense  must  be  assumed,  and  that  if  the  Children’s 
Librarian  should  be  a  married  woman, — one  who  has  brought 
uj)  children  of  her  own,  and  has  followed  and  enjoyed  her  read¬ 
ing  with  them, — one  more  desideratum  will  surely  be  secured. 
The  one  thing  which  will  be  fatal  to  the  best  results  is  the  per¬ 
functory  and  unsympathetic  point  of  view. 

Miss  Jones’s  chapter,  as  above  indicated,  is  excellent  and 
most  instructive,  so  far  as  it  goes,  yet  one  can  but  wish  that  it 
would  go  further.  It  avowedlv  discusses  the  “  relation  of 
libraries  ”  to  normal  schools,  but  tbe  library  relations  therein 
referred  to  are  almost  exclusively  those  of  the  school  library, 
or  the  collection  of  books  in  the  normal  school  building.  Ex- 
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perience  has  sliowii,  however,  that  co-operative  measures  be¬ 
tween  a  normal  school  and  a  public  library  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity  will  secure  most  valuable  results.  To  cite  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  single  community  only, — that  of  Providence,  R.  1., — 
the  normal  school  has  undertaken  systematically  and  scientific¬ 
ally  the  investigation  of  children’s  reading  within  a  single  field 
( as  the  “  lower  grades  ”  of  pupils),'  and  has  placed  the  public 
library  in  possession  of  an  approved  list,  of  great  value  and 
serviceableness;  while  the  public  library,  on  its  part,  has  placed 
its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  normal  school,  as  liberally  as 
jiossible,  and  turned  over  to  the  school,  for  its  consideration, 
such  observations,  or  generalizations,  or  underlying  princi])les 
as  the  ])ractical  measures  adopted  with  young  readers  have 
developed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  valuable  report  under  con¬ 
sideration  does  not  omit  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
parent’s  relation  to  the  reading  of  children.  The  parent  may 
indeed  be  said  to  constitute  the  third  side  of  the  triangle,  the 
other  two  sides  being  the  teacher  and  the  librarian. 

Bof)k  are  good,  but  they  are  not  the  sole  good,  and  it  is  re¬ 
assuring  to  find  this  princi])le  more  and  more  widely  recog¬ 
nized  by  teachers  and  librarians  alike,  in  its  bearing  on  young 
readers.  Not  fi)  speak  of  “  e.xcessive  reading,”  pure  and 
simi)le,  which  is  always  to  be  guarded  against,  by  teacher, 
librarian,  and  parent,  there  is  the  equally  mischievous  tendency 
to  let  a  good  book,  bt*cause  it  is  a  good  one,  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  first-hand  contact  with  the  field  of  nature  or  art  to  which 
the  Ixxjk  relates,  in  the  field  of  natural  science,  says  Mr. 
McMurry,  ”  Nature  herself  is  the  book  to  be  studied  and, 
he  adds,  “  by  means  of  excursions  upon  the  campus,  in  the 
fields,  gardens,  and  woods;  by  experiments  in  physics  and 
chemistry  in  the  laboratory;  by  watching  birds  among  the 
trees,  insects  u])on  the  i)ond,  butterflies  on  the  clover,  trees  in 
their  blossoms  and  fruitage,”  and  in  other  ways,  the  child 
should  ])ass,  whenever  it  is  i)ossible,  from  the  book,  to  “the 
real  thing.”  fP.  30.)  .Still  further,  the  co-o])erative  meas¬ 
ures  here  advocated  will  fail  of  much  of  their  effectiventss  if 

Monthly  bulletin  of  tlie  Providence  Public  Library,  vol.  iv.  i>.  47-48. 
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tlie  pupil  is  permitted  to  look  upon  his  use  of  books  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  thinking.  There  are  few  more  perplexing  problems 
connected  with  education  than  the  almost  innate  reluctance  of 
the  pupil  to  exercise  his  own  powers  of  thought  and  expression. 
V\  hat  may  be  called  the  school  aspect  of  this  problem  is  a 
widely  familiar  one,  as  is  seen  in  the  efforts  made  for  years 
past  to  free  the  pupil  from  slavish  dependence  on  te.xt-hooks; 
to  minimize  the  necessity  for  memorizing  (in  certain  studies) ; 
and.  in  brief,  to  avoid  educational  ruts.  But  this,  to  quote 
from  a  recent  article,’*  is  an  equally  pressing  problem  “  from  the 
library’s  point  of  view,”  and  “  is  so  regarded  by  librarians.” 
‘‘Could  a  teacher  stand  with  me"  (this  writer  continued), 

”  by  the  side  of  his  pupils  as  they  approach  the  information- 
desk  at  the  Public  Library  with  their  various  inquiries,  he 
would  he  surprised  to  see  in  how  many  instances  they  are  skill¬ 
fully  ‘  switched  off,’  and  are  led  to  take  up  a  course  which  is 
far  less  summary  and  labor-saving  than  they  had  at  first  had 
in  mind,  and  which  is  consequently  more  instructive  and  more 
certain  to  cause  their  own  minds  to  react.  The  ‘steering’ 
ftossibilities  of  this  library  officer  are.  I  think,  not  generally  ap- 
})reciatcd.”  ”  The  library  can  un(|uestionably  be  made  a  most 
valuable  co-ojjerating  agency,  in  connection  with  the  whole 
subject  of  English  composition,  in  the  aid  which  is  thus  ren¬ 
dered  to  i)upils.  yet  there  needs  to  he  a  continual  application  of 
the  jjrinciple  so  forcibly  ex])ressed  in  a  recent  address  before 
a  body  of  librarians, — “  Don’t  lean,  and  don’t  he  leaned  ui)on; 
above  all,  don’t  try  to  make  peo])le  lean  on  us."  There  is  no 
injunctifm  of  more  permanent  importance  in  library  work  than 
this:  “  ITel))  the  impil  to  help  himself.”  It  has  been  found 
practicable  (in  the  field  of  English  literature,  for  instance),  to 
lead  the  jnipil  to  fix  his  attention  and  interest  on  the  essential 
literary  quality  of  the  author  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  less  likely 
to  seek  out  what  others — even  though  they  he  eminent  writers 
— may  have  written  about  the  author.  The  pupil,  moreover, 

*  I.ihrarv  journal,  vol.  xxii.  p.  247-48.  ( Dc'ii  ribin"  the  methoils  of  the  Provi- 

<lence  Public  Library.) 

Library  journal,  vol.  xxii.  )).  247. 

'‘’“Paternalism  in  public  libraries,”  by  Lindsay  Swift,  Library  journal,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1899,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  609-18. 
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is  less  likely  to  do  this  at  an  age  when  he  comes  under  the  care 
of  the  teacher  in  the  grammar  school,  since  the  tendency  to  fall 
into  this  abuse  is  observed  (to  quote  once  more  from  the  article 
cited  above},  “  in  most  libraries  to  be  almost  in  exact  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  pupil  or  student  advances  in  years,  namely,  only 
slightly  in  the  grammar-school  pupil,  more  so  in  the  high- 
school  pupil,  and  still  more  so  in  the  undergraduate  college 
student  (though  obviously  not  in  the  graduate  student). 
There  is  a  necessary  connection  between  this  abuse,  or  tendency 
to  abuse,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  the  phenomenon  ” 
[sometimes  observed],  “of  ‘flabbiness’  of  mind  in  the  adult 
citizen,  of  inability  to  think  independently,  and  of  one’s  mind 
holding  ‘  the  last  idea  loosely,  until  it  is  dislodged  by  the  next 
comer  ’;  and  it  is  well  worth  all  the  pains  which  we  may  take 
to  counteract  it.’’  “  In  one  word,  the  reading  which  causes 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  react  is  of  greatest  value  to  him,  while 
that  which  simply  rolls  over  it  as  a  stream  of  water  over  a  flag¬ 
stone  pavement,  counts  for  but  little.  To  borrow  the  language 
of  scientific  studies,  the  former  process  is  chemical, — the  latter 
mechanical  only. 

It  is  a  fact  of  some  interest  that  the  chief  emphasis  of  the 
present  report  is  apparently  directed  toward  meeting  such  diifi- 
culties  as  may  suggest  themselves  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
yet  the  librarian  is  not  without  his  own  difficulties  in  attempting 
to  carry  these  co-operative  measures  into  effect;  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  these  is  in  overcoming  the  existing  inertia  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers,  in  communities  where  these  sugges¬ 
tions  are  as  yet  new.  Mr.  Dana  supplies  some  admirable  sug¬ 
gestions  to  librarians  (p.  69-71),  on  “  establishing  helpful  rela¬ 
tions  ” ;  and  yet  it  needs  to  be  added  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
“  establish  ”  them.  They  must  be  maintained  and  developed, 
from  year  to  year.  The  farmer  who  cultivates  his  field  faith¬ 
fully  in  one  year,  and  omits  to  do  so  the  next  year,  may  as  cdu- 
fidently  expect  disappointment  as  the  librarian  wdio  is  satisfied 
with  anything  less  than  continued  and  i)ersistent  prosecution 
of  the  methods  here  indicated.  To  touch  ui)on  but  a  single 
phase  of  this  subject,  accpiaintance  with  the  teachers  is  of  fun- 

"  Library  journal,  vol.  xxii.  p.  24!?. 
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clainental  importance  to  him,  and  yet  the  large  number  of 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  force,  particularly  in 
the  larger  cities,  necessitates  constant  vigilance,  in  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  new  accessions,  by  visiting  their  schools, 
s.])ecial  invitations  to  the  library,  and  in  other  ways. 

To  recapitulate :  the  present  report  presents  much  that  is  to 
he  accepted  with  thankfulness.  The  ground  has  been  widely 
covered.  The  aim  has  been  to  supply  helpful  and  stimulating 
suggestions,  suited  for  the  average  library  or  school,  and  for 
the  smaller  communities,  as  well  as  for  the  e.xceptionally  well 
equii)ped  communities.  In  treating  several  of  the  most  per- 
ple.xing  problems,  the  obvious  aim  has  been  to  hold  a  just  and 
even  balance  between  opposing  considerations.  One  need  not 
hope  that  all  of  its  suggestions  will  be  accepted  without  dis¬ 
cussion  or  debate.  Rather,  it  is  most  fortunate  that  they  will 
not  be.  It  is  by  such  debate  and  questionings,  that  all  educa¬ 
tional  movements  have  developed  and  advanced;  and  in  the 
light  of  them  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  hope  that  some 
future  report  on  the  same  subject  may  be  prepared  and  dissemi¬ 
nated.  Meanwhile,  one  can  only  hope  that  the  present  report 
may  be  widely  read  and  studied,  and  its  suggestions  embodied 
in  action. 

William  E.  Foster 

PiiBi.ic  Library, 

Providence,  K.  1. 
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NATORP'S  S0C[ALI’AP:DAG0GIK  ‘ 

Ever  since  the  cradle  clays  of  culture  education  has  been 
considered  a  social  process.  In  the  steady  march  of  society 
from  paternalism  to  fraternalism  education  has  never  failed 
to  assert  itself  as  pre-eminently  a  social  function.  The  family, 
the  military  organization,  the  philosophical  school,  the  church, 
the  state  have  all  been  in  varying  degrees  educational 
factors,  social  means  to  social  ends.  The  Greeks  criticised 
most  severely  the  Sophists,  the  earliest  professionally  paid 
teachers  in  Greece,  for  receiving  pay  for  their  services. 
A  man  should  not  be  paid  to  cast  his  vote,  neither  should 
he  receive  pay  for  such  an  obviously  social  duty  as  instruct¬ 
ing  the  youth,  the  future  citizens  of  the  state.  'I'he  narrow 
city-state  has  however  given  place  to  world-empires  and  to 
a  new  world  of  infinitely  intricate  specialization,  in  which 
a  special  class  of  citizens  must  be  set  aside  for  a  special 
service,  the  preparation  of  the  young  for  the  active  duties  .’.nd 
privileges  of  socii  in  a  future  ideal  state.  This  citizen  class 
of  teachers  stand  as  mediators  between  the  growing  organisms 
and  the  social  heritage  of  the  race.  This  sf)cial  heritage  con¬ 
sists  largely  of  the  gains  of  the  centuries  stored  up  as  so  much 
convertible  capital  in  the  environment,  an  ever  increasing  store 
of  oral  and  written  tradition,  extra-organic  extensions  of  our 
sense  and  motor  organs,  institutions,  social  judgments,  moral 
judgments,  religious  judgments,  the  psychological  climates  of 
family,  group,  school,  sect,  nation  and  race,  language  and 
literature,  and  so  on.  The  teacher  as  a  mediator  has  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  social  function  to  fulfill.  What  subjects  are  to 
be  taught  the  developing  socitis?  It  is  obviously  imi)f)ssil)le 
to  teach  all — and  as  to  the  child,  which  of  its  million-fold 
tendencies  and  impulses  are  to  be  educated  and  in  what  way? 

'  Paul  Natorp,  Socialpaeda^ogik.  Theorie  tier  VVillenserziehung  auf  der  Clrnnd- 
lage  der  Gemeinshaft,  .Stuttgart,  1899. 
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The  child-study  enthusiast  cries  with  Pestalozzi  that  instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  psychologized.  This  has  been  the  chief  burden 
of  the  cry  of  our  educational  John  the  Baptists,  our  educational 
reformers.  Watch  the  child  as  it  grows,  study  its  method  of 
development,  cultivate  its  growing  interests,  encourage  rather 
than  repress,  develop  the  will  rather  than  break  it,  culti¬ 
vate  spontaneity,  originality,  and  invention;  adapt  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  religious  pabulum  to  its  several  stages  of 
growth;  serve  the  child  rather  than  master  it  (Bacon),  get 
down  to  the  level  of  the  child  and  work  with  him  to  a  higher 
level,  study  nature,  study  the  child — such  is  the  cry  of  the  re¬ 
former  basing  bis  conclusions  on  the  results  of  genetic  psy¬ 
chology. 

The  conservative  student  of  society,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  presence  of  such  enthusiasm,  feels  the  disadvantage  of  con¬ 
servatism.  His  claims,  howev'er,  seem  reasonable.  He  de¬ 
mands  that  society  has  a  right  to  impose  upon  the  child  certain 
information.  The  race  has  ac(|uired  with  pain  and  labor  a 
fairly  imposing  sum  total  of  knowledge  and  morality.  This 
knowledge  has  been  systematized  into  sciences,  co-ordinated, 
subordinated,  and  classified  in  a  truly  magnificent  system  of 
laws.  Beginning  with  the  elements,  each  science  proceeds  by 
combinations  of  these  elements  to  build  up  its  own  peculiar 
laws  and  generalizations. 

How  then  are  we  going  to  harmonize  the  warring  elements? 
Shall  we  pursue  the  psychological  or  the  logical  method?  Are 
all  the  desires  and  interests  of  the  growing  child  to  be  culti¬ 
vated?  Tbe  psychological  method  has  no  norm  or  criterion 
with  which  to  give  an  intelligent  answer.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  sciences  shall  be  taught  and  to  whom  and  in  what  way? 
The  logical  method  has  likewise  no  criterion. 

There  is  a  law  a])])licable  to  both  and  one  too  based  not  on 
deiluctive  speculation  but  on  the  widest  inductive  survey  of  all 
history.  In  the  struggle  for  existence  (and  in  that  struggle  I 
include  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  a\sthetic,  and  religious 
realms)  that  has  survived  as  the  fittest  which  was  useful  in  the 
struggle  for  the  greatest  number  of  its  particular  species. 
That  structure  or  activity  which  possessed  the  greatest  utility 
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for  the  greatest  miniher  of  its  species  is  the  fittest  and  best. 
To  confuse  this  utility  with  hap])iness,  as  do  some  speculative 
ethical  writers,  is  to  prefer  speculations  to  facts. 

Here  then  we  have  a  law  based  on  all  history  and  one  which 
also  applies  to  the  future  as  well.  The  psychologist  informs 
us  of  the  growth  of  the  individual,  what  instincts  and  what 
impulses  he  possesses,  and  in  what  way  the  individual  grows 
and  develops.  The  child’s  characteristics  are  in  themselves 
neither  good  nor  had.  d'hat  remains  yet  to  he  seen,  whether 
they  will  he  useful  or  not  for  the  society  in  which  he  will  live. 
The  psychologist  then  does  not  know  which  characteristics  to 
develop  and  which  to  eradicate.  The  sociologist  also  arrives 
with  the  results  of  his  .study.  None  of  his  sciences  are  either 
good  or  had  until  the  result  is  evident. 

The  a])plication  of  this  great  inductive  law  will  indicate  that 
history  and  sociology  will  set  the  standards  and  ideals  of  at¬ 
tainments  of  the  future  socius  and  ])sychology  will  prescribe 
the  methods  of  their  attainment.  Thus  the  science  of  educa¬ 
tion  will  he  based  largely  on  the  science  of  ])sychology  and  on 
the  sciences  of  history,  biology,  economics,  and  sociology.  1  he 
supreme  norm  or  criterion  will,  howev'er,  l)e  the  greatest 
utility  of  the  greatest  numher  of  the  .society  in  which  we 
live. 

Professor  Natorp,  however,  ])ur.sues  a  different  method.  He 
l)refers  the  deductive  i)rocess.  He  is  a  Kantianer  with  some 
variations  and  consef|uently  seeks  to  deduce  his  ])rinciples  and 
criterions  epistemologically.  His  Socialpacdagogik  is  based 
(m  Kantian  epistemology.  Like  the  older  English  political 
economists  and  like  Kant,  he  jiresuppo.ses  a  normal  adult  mind. 
From  Sf)me  principles  of  actions  believed  to  he  present  in  this 
normal  adult  mind  a  science  of  pedagogy  is  attempted.  The 
criterion,  the  ought,  das  Scinsollcnde,  or  the  Idea,  as  it  is  called 
by  Natorp,  is  not  derived  from  the  natural  sciences  nor  from 
psychology.  These  deal  with  endless  causal  chains  and  from 
a  world  of  cause  and  effect  there  can  be  no  mention  of  the 
ought  or  the  ideal.  The  Idea  can  be  derived  alone  from 
epistemology.  In  the  i)henomenal  world  of  ideas,  feelings, 
and  volitions,  the  subject-matter  of  psychology,  causality  is 
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said  to  reign  supreme.  Hence  the  Ideal  or  the  ought  and  free¬ 
dom  must  be  postulated  of  the  noumenal  self. 

d'his  attempt  to  ba.se  the  science  of  education  upon  episte¬ 
mology  appears  to  me  to  be  a  serious  error.  Instead  of  being 
based  upon  the  e.xtensive  inductive  generalizations  of  the 
sciences  it  is  being  based  upon  a  mass  of  hypotheses,  some  of 
which  are  held  by  many  to  be  baseless  speculations. 

Too  large  demands  are  made  upon  our  .sense  of  credulity  in 
reference  to  the  constitution  and  nature  of  the  noumenal  or 
transcendental  consciousness.  An  unknown  x  is  a  precarious 
foundation  for  the  .science  of  education. 

The  statement  that  the  ought  or  the  Idea  is  not  a  concept  of 
])sychology  is  also  subject  to  criticism.  Education  as  a  .science 
— qualitative  tho  it  may  be — describes  the  laws  of  phenomena 
as  they  actually  appear.  What  they  ought  to  be  is  another 
matter.  In  that  causal  chain  of  phenomena  which  it  attempts 
to  describe,  however,  there  are  certain  phenomena  called  ideals. 
I'ixed  ideas  they  are  around  which  are  associated  certain  acts  of 
conduct  and  certain  algedonic  states  of  consciousness.  In¬ 
stead  of  there  being  one  categ(.)rical  imperative  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  them.  Although  originally  accompanied  by  asso¬ 
ciated  ideas  and  feelings  called  reasons  they  gradually  tend  to 
drop  their  as.sociations  and  become  imperative  of  conduct  or 
ideals.  The  various  forms  of  ])oliteness  need  only  to  he  cited 
as  examples  of  this  general  growth  of  ideals. 

Professor  Natorp  in  this  book  su.stains  his  reputation  as  a 
distinguished  thinker.  'I'lie  work  is  full  of  .suggestiveness. 
One  reads  thru  to  the  end  with  ])leasure.  The  problem  he  sets 
before  himself  is  that  of  the  interaction  and  muttial  relation¬ 
ship  between  education  and  the  community.  The  innermost 
heart  of  education  he  sees  in  the  education  of  the  will  as  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  life  of  the  community  and  again  as  conditioning 
that  life.  There  are  three  grades  or  stages  of  will-activity; 
impulse,  will  in  its  narrower  sense,  and  rational  will. 

The  importance  of  technic  in  human  culture  and  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  will  is  well  em])hasized.  Elevation  to  the 
community  is  the  widening  f)f  the  self.  Cultivation  of  spon¬ 
taneity  in  the  will  is  the  motto  of  individualism  and  progress. 
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There  is  certain  progress  from  lleterononiy  to  Autonomy 
thru  work  and  the  projrer  regulation  and  training  of  the  will. 
In  this  way  rational  law  is  attained.  In  the  derivation  of  the 
chief  concepts  of  ethics,  i.  c.,  the  different  virtues,  Natorp  jn-o- 
ceeds,  wrongly  as  1  believe,  from  the  individual  will.  'I’he 
parallelism  of  function  alleged  to  exist  between  the  individual 
and  society  is  the  justification  for  e.xtending  this  classification 
to  society  also.  Thus  the  virtue  of  the  reason  is  truth;  the 
virtue  of  the  will  is  bravery  or  moral  energy  (sittlichc  That- 
kraft)  ;  the  virtue  of  the  life  of  impulse  is  purity  or  moderation; 
and  the  individual  foundation  of  social  virtue  is  righteousne.ss 
or  justice.  The  three  fundamental  classes  of  social  activities 
ba.sed  on  the  three  stages  of  will-activity — impulse  (work), will 
(regulation  of  work),  and  rational  will  (rational  criticpie) — 
are  activities  in  the  provinces  of  economics,  government,  and 
culture.  Each  successive  stage  presupposes  the  earlier  stage 
and  regulates  it.  'I'he  s(x:ial  economy  necessitates  social  regu¬ 
lation,  and  the  latter  stands  in  need  of  cultivation  in  science, 
morality,  art,  and  religion  (e{lucation).  The  importance  to 
these  three  fundamental  activities  of  the  preservation  of  exist¬ 
ence,  the  .struggle  for  food,  the  unity  of  the  sciences,  the 
unification  of  the  social  whole  thru  technic,  division  of  lahoi, 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  environment,  the  increasing 
unification  of  national  and  international  organizations,  the 
systematization  of  moral  ends  and  aims,  the  harmonization  of 
the  different  classes  in  the  community,  and  the  all-round  de- 
velo])ment  of  humanity,  is  thoughtfully  and  ably  portrayed. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  deals  with  i)ractical  problems — 
organization  and  methods  in  the  education  of  the  will.  The 
family,  the  school,  and  the  life  of  the  organized  community  are 
the  essential  factors  in  the  education  of  the  individual  as  a 
socius.  A  national  kindergarten  sy.stem  is  advocated  as  repro¬ 
duction  on  the  i)art  of  the  state  of  the  family  life  of  the  work¬ 
man  as  it  sliould  be.  In  the  school  sense-training  is  seen  to  he 
brain-training  and  manual  training  to  be  in  the  same  way  men¬ 
tal  training.  In  the  school  life  intellectual  training  necessarily 
receives  the  chief  emphasis.  This  should  he  not  only  a  train¬ 
ing  in  thinking  correctly,  but  also  in  willing  and  wishing  to 
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think  correctly.  The  school  is  the  state  in  miniature  and  in  it 
social  conditions  should  be  reproduced.  Hence  the  democratic 
evolution  (jf  the  national  school.  The  hijjh  school  should  be  a 
school  for  the  people  and  not  a  school  for  certain  privileged 
clas.ses.  All  should  lead  to  a  Mitcinandcnvullen. 

In  reference  to  the  teaching  of  religion  Natorp  may  be 
logically  forced  to  gt)  farther  than  he  does,  relying  on  the 
premises  he  does.  Upon  epistemological  grounds  he  concludes 
that  there  can  be  no  transcendental  deity  to  worship.  Hence 
all  intellectual  attempts  to  explain  the  relationship  supposed  to 
exist  between  this  transcendental  being  and  human  beings, 
i.  all  dogmatics,  must  necessarily  be  given  up.  Moreover, 
all  our  conceptions  of  the  deity  are  anthropr)niori>hic,  a  raisings 
of  human  characteristics  to  the  is  therefore 

really  a  worship  of  humanity.  Following  Schleiermacher,  re¬ 
ligion  is  thought  to  be  a  matter  of  feeling  rather  than  intellect. 

'Hie  work  as  a  whole  is  able,  si)irited.  and  very  suggestive, 
and  will  form  a  very  important  landmark  in  the  treatment  of 
civilization’s  greatest  pioblem — education. 

Art  11  UK  Aulin 

University  ok  Coi.orauo, 

Houi.uer,  Colo. 
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DISCUSSION 

PROMOTION  OF  RRKiHT  AND  SLOW  CHILDREN 

rhe  amount  of  work  apportioned  to  the  year  grades  of  our 
common  schools  is  supposed  to  be  gauged  by  the  ability  of  the 
normal  child.  What  is  the  normal  child?  Is  he  the  child  who 
is  not  noticeably  dull,  who  accomplishes  the  year’s  work  in  a 
year,  and  who  falls,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  under  the  class  of 
the  majority  of  children?  Without  doubt  in  the  system  of 
yearly  promotions  the  majority  of  children — if  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  mere  majority — pass  thru  the  year’s  work  and 
are  sent  ahead  into  the  next  grade,  and  they  are  all  called 
normal  children,  while  the  few  left-overs  are  abnormal,  are 
slow. 

.4re  we  right  in  calling  this  majority  the  normal  ?  What 
does  it  consist  of?  A  number  who  do  the  year’s  work  easily, 
a  certain  number  of  unusually  bright  children  who  have  time 
on  their  hands,  and  a  number  who  keep  up  with  difficulty  and 
are  promoted  because  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  make  them 
go  over  a  whole  year’s  work,  d'hus  the  “  normal  ”  has  to* 
borrow  from  the  next  above  and  the  next  below,  if  it  is  to 
coincide  with  the  "  majority,”  which  does  the  year’s  work  in 
a  year  under  an  inflexible  system.  In  the  yearly-promotion 
system  it  is  admitted  that  injustice  is  done  to  a  number  of 
children,  but  it  is  said  in  defense  that  “  we  must  arrange  for 
the  normal  child,  for  in  so  doing  we  give  the  majority  its  due.” 

If  the  “  normal  ”  and  the  “  majority  ”  really  coincide,  the 
fact  should  be  brought  out  in  some  more  flexible  system  of 
promotion,  which  allows  the  individual  child  to  progress  as 
rapidly  as  his  individual  ability  will  permit.  If  such  is  not 
the  case  then  the  yearly  system  must  fall,  failing  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  argument  by  which  it  has  hitherto  convinced  the  sus¬ 
ceptible  American  mind.  The  half-year  system,  very  widely 
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adopted,  is  an  improvement  on  the  yearly  system,  allowing  a 
more  frequent  separation  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats. 

As  this  study  is  based  on  the  results  of  a  year’s  trial  of  a 
fle.xible  promotion  system  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  it  may  be 
well  to  explain  the  particular  method  made  use  of  in  that 
place.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  year  1898-99  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  different  grades  were  divided  into  three  groups, 
SI  I  that  each  grade  had  A,  B,  and  C  sections.  The  sections 
did  the  work  of  the  grade  concentrically.  The  B>  section  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground  of  the  C  section,  but  worked  more  intensively; 
the  A  section  made  still  more  ramifications  in  a  subject  than 
the  B  section.  For  example,  if  the  study  were  map  geography, 
the  C  section,  composed  of  the  least  advanced  children,  would 
he  given  a  limited  amount  of  work — the  most  important  cities, 
rivers,  etc.;  the  B  section,  not  retiuiring  so  much  drill,  would 
take  111)  flic  same  field,  but  in  greater  detail,  and  the  A  section 
in  iitill  greater  detail.  In  arithmetic  the  C  section  would  work 
on  a  subject  in  its  more  simple  relationships,  or  perhaps  attack 
it  in  objective  form,  d'he  B  class  would  take  up  the  same 
subject  in  greater  complexity  and  more  abstractly,  possibly. 
The  A  class  would  deal  with  it  in  a  still  more  advanced 
manner. 

When  a  group  in  an  A  section  was  ready  for  the  next  grade 
it  was  transferred  to  the  C  section  of  that  grade,  this  occur¬ 
ring  perhaps  three  times  a  year;  the  other  groups,  if  ready, 
slipping  up  in  the  same  grade  from  the  C  to  the  B  section  and 
from  the  B  to  the  A  section  under  the  same  teacher,  and  doing 
the  further  work  of  the  grade  in  a  more  intensive  manner. 
Beside  the  group  promotions  from  section  to  section,  the  con¬ 
centric  system  admitted  of  individual  i)romotions  at  any  mature 
time.  The  child,  judged  at  the  teacher’s  discretion  to  he  capa¬ 
ble  of  faster  work,  was  immediately  transferred  to  the  next 
higher  section,  where  he  found,  not  a  bewildering  field  of  en¬ 
tirely  new  ground,  but  one  of  wdiich  he  already  knew  the  com¬ 
pass  points  and  the  main  highways.  With  this  basis  he  could 
easily  with  industry  enter  upon  the  more  detailed  w'ork  of  that 
HTtion,  wdiich  his  slower  companions,  not  yet  mature  enough 
for  the  advanced  work,  could  not  do.  Tie  would  not  in  this 
way  “  skip  ”  a  section,  hut  would  merely  he  placed  in  a  class 
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where  he  could  attack  the  same  subject  in  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  way. 

Such  a  flexible  promotion  system  approaches  the  individ¬ 
ualistic  ideal,  perhaps  as  nearly  as  school  mechanism,  dealiiijj 
with  masses,  will  permit.  Beside  allowing  more  frecpient 
classification  of  the  children  in  general,  and  so  recognizing 
varying  conditions,  it  permits  the  individual  child,  if  bright,  to 
advance  a  section  at  any  time  witlujut  any  special  strain  to 
himself  or  break  in  his  work,  and  if  somewhat  di'.il.  or  con¬ 
ditioned  by  unfavorable  circumstance,  or  absent  any  length 
of  time,  to  fall  back  a  section  at  a  time,  witlujut  too  great 
discouragement. 

In  other  words,  this  system  of  promotion  retains,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  class  idea  in  modified  form,  which  perhaps  neither 
democracy  would,  nor  finance  could  give  tij)  at  present,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  so  nearly  approaches  the  individualistic 
idea  as  to  allow  the  teacher  to  break  its  bounds  at  any  time  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  ow'ii  judgment. 

Records  were  kept  by  the  teachers  of  the  individual  prog¬ 
ress  of  all  the  children  in  the  Santa  Barbara  schools.  An 
examination  of  these  may  throw  some  light  on  our  ideas  of 
the  “  normal  ”  in  its  relation  to  the  “  majority.”  Children 
who  entered  late  or  left  school  during  the  year  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  data  presented,  which  deal  with  the  remaining 
835  pupils,  distributed  among  four  schools.  The  normal  chil¬ 
dren  were  supposed  to  make  three  sections  a  year ;  that  is,  to  do 
the  prescribed  year’s  work  with  healthy  ease.  The  slow  chil¬ 
dren  made  sometimes  no  sections,  sometimes  only  one  section, 
or  perhaps  two.  The  fast  children  made  anywhere  from  four 
to  eight  sections,  thus  accomplishing  in  a  year  the  normal  work 
of  a  year  and  a  third,  a  year  and  two-thirds,  up  to  two  and 
two-thirds  years.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  children  according  to  the  number  of  sections  accotn- 
plisbed. 

No.  of  sections.  .  012345678 

No.  of  children,  .  28  58  195  369  74  75  30  i  5 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  plurality  of  the  children  come  under 
the  heading  “  three  sections,”  but  not  a  majority.  The  369 
so-called  normal  children  are  outbalanced  by  the  466  slow  and 
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fast  children.  Combining  under  “  slow  ”  the  children  who 
made  less  than  three  sections  and  under  “  fast  ”  all  who  made 
over  three  sections,  we  may  see  their  relative  proportion  with 
the  normal  children  who  made  three  sections. 

.Slow, . 34  per  cent. 

Normal.  .........  44  per  cent. 

Fast,  .........  22  per  cent. 

The  inilexible  system  of  yearly  promotions  would  have  done 
justice  to  only  forty-four  per  cent,  of  these  children,  not  even 
to  the  majority,  as  it  is  supposed  to  do,  while  the  remaining 
fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  children  would,  altho  constituting  a 
majority,  have  had  to  suffer  because  they  were  under  a  course 
of  study  planned  primarily  for  normal  children.  But  here 
were  253  children  who  were  allowed  to  advance  one  or  two 
sections  instead  of  being  made  to  go  over  a  whole  year’s  work 
again.  Here  were  185  children  who  were  allowed  to  progress 
as  rapidly  as  they  could  instead  of  being  held  down  to  the 
pre.scribed  work.  Thus  the  system  of  frequent  promotions, 
with  a  possibility  of  individual  promotions  from  section  to 
section  at  any  time,  is  the  one  that  does  justice  not  only  to 
the  majority,  but  to  all. 

In  fact  the  normal  child  should  not  be  the  primary  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  system  of  promotion.  The  non-normal  child 
who  belongs  to  the  majority,  or  at  least  to  a  large  proportion, 
is  crying  for  recognition.  He  must  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  travel  his  own  pace.  Even  the  normal  child  of  one  year  is 
not  necessarily  the  normal  child  of  another  year.  The  con¬ 
ditions  which  produce  retardation  or  advancement  are  several, 
and  these  may  vary.  The  child’s  own  growth  rhythms,  for 
example,  may  put  him  in  a  condition  to  do  normal  work  one 
year  and  less  or  more  than  normal  another  year. 

What  are  some  of  the  conditions  which  attach  to  the  child  ? 
A  record  was  kept  of  each  child  as  to  the  number  of  days  he 
was  absent,  also  as  to  his  health,  his  industry,  and  his  men¬ 
tality,  as  judged  by  the  teacher — a  rough  estimate,  of  course. 
The  following  table  shows  the  relative  proportion  of  retard¬ 
ing  conditions  which  affected  the  slow  children  and  the  relative 
appearance  of  these  conditions  among  the  normal  and  fast 
children. 
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Absent 

Health 

Industry 

Mentality 

over  20  days 

poor 

poor 

poor 

Slow  chiltlreii. 

•  55:« 

46^ 

Nortnal  children, 

•  7,1% 

12% 

1 8% 

12% 

Fast  children. 

.  zyu 

n 

8;^ 

Looking  at  the  slow  children  vve  find  that  poor  health  cuts 
but  comparatively  little  figure,  and  that  while  lack  of  industry 
and  p(,)or  mentality  are  prominent,  the  most  prevalent  disease 
with  which  these  slow  children  are  affected  is  absence,  and  this 
is  a  striking  fact  which  ought  to  be  brought  home  to  parents, 
who  wonder  why  their  children  are  not  “  promoted.”  There 
is  generally  a  combination  of  conditions  affecting  the  children’s 
progress.  Still,  in  cases  where  only  a  single  negative  condi¬ 
tion  exists,  absence  heads  the  list.  I'lie  most  common  combina¬ 
tions  are,  in  order,  absence,  lack  of  industry,  and  poor  men¬ 
tality;  absence  and  lack  of  industry;  lack  of  industry  and  poor 
mentality,  and  absence  and  poor  mentality. 

Comparing  the  slow  children  with  the  normal  and  fast  chil¬ 
dren.  we  see  that  there  is  a  steady  falling  off  in  absence  and 
in  the  number  affected  by  lack  of  industry  and  poor  mentality. 
When  negative  cpialities  appear  with  the  normal  and  fast  chil¬ 
dren  it  is  generally  singly  and  not  in  combinations,  so  that  they 
are  overbalanced  by  good  qualities.  It  is  interesting  to  ’^ote 
that  among  the  fast  children  the  especially  industrious  pupil 
is  iiKjre  jjrominent  than  the  especially  bright  pupil,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  “  industry  good  ”  and  “  mentality  normal  ”  occurring 
oftener  than  “  mentality  bright  ”  and  “  industry  normal.” 

'file  kindergarten  child  is  always  an  object  of  interest  and 
sometimes  of  dread  to  the  primary  teacher.  It  may  be  a  matter 
of  solace  to  know  that  in  these  records  the  kindergarten  chil¬ 
dren  show  faster  progress  than  the  children  who  had  not  at¬ 
tended  kindergarten.  In  Santa  Barbara  there  are  ])ublic  kin¬ 
dergartens  in  connection  with  all  the  .schools,  and  perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  entering  school  came  directly  from  the 
kindergarten,  (')f  the  children  entering  the  first  grade  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  year,  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  children  made  less  than  three  sections  during  the  year, 
as  compared  with  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  not 
attended  kindergarten.  Nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  kindergarten 
children  made  three  sectitms  to  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  other 
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children,  while  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  kindergarten  chil¬ 
dren  made  over  three  sections  to  only  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the 
others.  In  other  words,  there  were  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  nor¬ 
mal  and  fast  kindergarten  children  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  of 
normal  and  fast  non-kindergarten  children. 

Outside  of  causes  in  the  children  themselves,  there  may  be 
unevenness  in  the  apportionment  of  the  work  of  the  grades 
that  may  vary  the  proportion  of  the  slow,  normal,  and  fast 
children.  A  grouping  of  the  slow,  normal,  and  fast  children 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades,  and  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  gives  the 
following  result. 


Slow 

Normal 

Hast 

1st,  2(1.  3(1  {jracles, 

. 

36>: 

i75i 

4tlt,  5tlt  jjrades, 

.  \(i% 

53!* 

3'% 

6th,  7th,  8tli  grades. 

30; 

50'i^ 

20^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  slow  children  are  found  most  largely 
in  the  early  primary  grades.  The  proportion  is  perhaps  ex¬ 
aggerated  in  this  case,  due  to  the  fact  that  about  one-quarter 
of  the  entering  children  could  not  speak  English.  In  the  in¬ 
termediate  grades  the  normal  children  stand  out  prominently, 
as  well  as  the  fast  children.  In  the  ui)per  grammar  grades 
the  proportion  of  slow  Children  again  increases  and  there  is 
a  decrease  in  the  normal  children  and  a  still  greater  decrease  in 
the  fast  children.  Doubtless  there  must  be  considerable  “  se¬ 
lection  ”  going  on  in  tbe  early  grades,  before  acclimatization 
to  school-life  takes  place.  After  the  weeding-out  process  there 
is  a  tolerably  smooth  path  thru  the  intermediate  grades  before 
the  stiffening  of  the  curriculum  in  the  upper  grades  precipi¬ 
tously  begins.  It  may  be  that  in  the  framing  of  the  course  of 
study  there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  adaptation  to  the  child’s 
needs.  The  heavy  weight  of  slow  children  in  the  primary 
grades  suggests  that  there  is  a  premature  attempt  to  call  forth 
from  the  child  in  his  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years  the  mental 
processes  belonging  to  a  later  period  of  development. 

Tbe  child  of  tins  age  is  in  a  period  of  nascent  sense  centers 
and  fundamental  motor  development,  and  his  instincts  to  do 
and  to  perceive  and  to  remember  are  apt  to  be  pushed  aside,  and 
he  is  invited  to  think.  But  he  does  not  want  to  think,  and  .so 
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he  is  called  slow.  Again  in  the  upper  grammar  grades,  that 
stage  of  development  just  previous  to  the  budding  of  adoles¬ 
cence  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account  with  a  cur¬ 
riculum  adapted  to  it.  Studies  of  adolescence  show  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  lull  in  both  the  physical  and  the  intellectual  life 
just  previous  to  the  bursting  into  adolescent  activity.  It  is  just 
at  this  time,  however,  that  the  school  curriculum  stiffens  rather 
than  relaxes,  and  again  the  slow  pupil  is  in  evidence  to  a  large 
extent. 

In  conclusion :  Even  if  we  knew  enough  to  form  an  ideal 
normal  curriculum  for  the  normal  child,  justice  would  not  be 
accomplished  by  this  alone  for  the  majority,  or  at  least  for  a 
large  proportion,  of  children.  There  are  so  many  and  such 
varying  conditions  in  the  make-up  of  individual  children  that 
those  differing  from  the  normal  will  often  be  more  in  evidence 
than  those  approaching  the  normal.  In  the  meantime,  while 
scientific  child-study  and  neurology  are  studying  general  child- 
tendencies  to  which  the  curriculum  must  be  adapted,  the  prac¬ 
tical  solution  of  the  i)roblem  is  to  allow  each  child  the  right 
to  traverse  the  present  curriculum  at  a  pace  which  is  normal 
to  himself. 

Caroi.ine  F.  Burk 

.San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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REVIEWS 

Francis  Lieber.  Ilis  life  and  |>oIiticaI  philosopiiy — Hy  Lewis  R.  Hari-ey,  I’h.  D. 

New  York  :  The  Columbia  University  I’ri-ss,  214  p.  $2.00. 

'I'he  life  of  Francis  Lieber  is  a  striking-  illustration  of  how 
the  tyranny,  intolerance,  and  bigotry  of  Europe  contributed  to 
the  strength,  freedom,  and  vigor  of  the  New  World.  Studied 
in  that  light,  his  career  constitutes  in  itself  a  conspicuous, 
because  an  illustrative  and  typical,  fact  in  American  history. 
Here  was  a  man  of  unusual  intellectual  capacity,  with  a  real 
genius  for  letters  and  scientific  attainment,  with  the  noblest 
aspirations  for  his  fatherland,  a  strong  exponent  of  the  new 
IVussia  that  arose  from  the  shame  of  Jena,  a  man  whose  cre¬ 
ative  energy  no  nation  could  afford  to  lose,  fleeing  to  America 
because  he  dared  not  speak  or  act  or  think  in  the  stifling  at¬ 
mosphere  of  his  native  country.  Thus  the  United  States  was 
enriched  by  the  work  of  one  of  the  greatest  writers  on  politics 
and  scientific  jurisprudence  of  this  century,  and  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  living,  earnest  personal  force  of  a  good  teacher  and 
a  thoro  scholar.  Possibly,  in  interpreting  our  national  his¬ 
tory  during  the  fifty  years  before  the  Civil  War,  we  are  not 
wont  to  take  sufficiently  into  account  the  motive  power  of  the 
men  who  came  from  the  disheartening  struggles  of  the  Old 
World  with  a  keen  apjireciation  of  the  value  of  freedom,  ready 
stand  here  for  union  as  they  had  stood  at  home  for  a  united 
(iermany  and  for  a  fuller  expression  of  national  life. 

Lieber  came  to  America  in  1827.  He  first  won  reputation 
as  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana.  For  .something 
(•ver  twenty  years  he  was  a  professor  in  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  and  during  this  “  Southern  exile  ”  he  did  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  work,  not  only  conducting  his  regular  college 
classes,  but  writing  his  books  on  Political  ethics.  Legal  and 
political  hermeneutics,  and  Civil  liberty  and  self-government. 
In  1857  he  was  called  to  the  new  chair  of  history  and  political 
science  in  Columbia  College,  but  eight  years  later  was  trans- 
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ferrecl  to  the  law  school  of  the  same  university  as  professi^r 
of  constitutional  history  and  public  law.  This  position  he  oc¬ 
cupied  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1872.  In  addition  to  the 
volumes  mentioned  above  he  wrote  many  smaller  works,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  particularly  by  his  writings  on  military 
law  and  kindred  subjects. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  modern  teacher 
of  history  in  this  country.  He  taught  history  as  a  vital  subject 
in  days  when  the  ordinary  college  class  either  received  no  in¬ 
struction  in  the  subject  at  all  or  droned  along  thru  dreary 
deserts  of  dates  under  the  uncertain  guidance  of  someone  who 
had  facility  in  keeping  his  place  in  the  text-book.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  under  which  he  was  called  to  labor  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  1865  the  chair  of  history  in  Columhia 
College  was  abolished,  the  president  announcing  with  all  seri¬ 
ousness  that  the  “  subjects  embraced  in  the  two  departments 
of  philosophy  and  English,  and  of  hi.story  and  ]>olitical  science, 
might  be  better  jnit  into  the  hands  of  a  single  instructor,  with 
a  tutor  to  assist  him,  than  be  disposed  of  as  at  present.  It  is 
quite  doubtful  .  .  .  whether  modern  history  .  .  .  ought 
to  occupy  any  considerable  s])ace  in  the  teaching  of 
our  colleges.”  In  s])ite  of  such  discouragements  Lieber  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  a  teacher,  and  his  work  undoubtedly  had  great  inllu- 
ence  in  helping  to  secure  for  history  a  dignified  and  worthy 
position  in  the  college  curriculum. 

Dr.  Harley  has  given  us  an  interesting  account  of  Lieber's 
life  and  a  clear  exposition  of  his  fundamental  ideas.  It  is  a 
suggestive  hook  for  the  history  teacher  of  to-day;  the  career 
of  an  enthusiastic  teacher  is  always  a  source  of  comfort  and 
inspiration  to  earnest  toilers  in  the  same  field  of  work. 

A.  C.  McLaughlin 


NOTE.S  ON  NEW  HOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

A  fine  piece  of  .scholarshi]),in  sympathy  with  modern  methods 
and  modern  learning,  is  the  Encyclopedia  Bihlica,  a  critical 
dictionary  of  the  literary,  political,  and  religious  history,  the 
archaeology,  geography,  and  natural  history  of  the  Bible.  The 
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editors  arc'  l*rf)fossor  C'lieync  of  Oxford  and  I)r.  J.  Sutlier- 
land  lilack.  'Plie  first  voluine,  just  issued,  covers  tlie  topics 
from  A  to  I).  School  and  college  libraries  will  certainly  want 
this  hook  of  reference  on  their  shelves  (  Xew  York:  'fhe  Mac¬ 
millan  Co..  1143  p.  $5). - fhe  wide-awake  classi¬ 

cal  teacher  will  assuredly  lay  hold  of  .Andrew  l.ang’s  new 
prose  translation  of  the  so-called  Homeric  liynms.  The  intro- 
<luctory  essays  are  charming  as  well  as  learned,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  (piite  jierfect  (New  York:  F^ongmans.  (ireen  &  Co., 
255  p.  $2). - Mr.  C.  VV.  Oman  of  All  Souls.  Ox¬ 

ford.  whose  histories  of  (Ireece  and  of  England  are  so  well 
and  so  favoralily  known,  has  written  a  sketch  called  England 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  which  ])uts  in  a  form  suitable  for 
liigh-.school  use  material  not  otherwise  available  for  that  inir- 
pose  (New  York:  laingmans.  (Ireen  &  Co..  1899.  276  p. 

$1 ). - Hiological  lectures,  /<Yo<V.  from  the  marine  laboratory 

at  Wood’s  I  loll.  Alass.,  contains  a  number  of  important  special 
papers.  Of  more  general  interest  we  note  |)articularly  “The 
.structure  of  jirotoplasm."  by  I  Vo  lessor  Whison  of  Columbia, 
and  “  Animal  behavior."  by  Professor  Whitman  of  Chicago 

(Boston:  (linn  tk  (.'o..  1899.  343  p.  $3). - Menco 

Stern's  delightfully  told  (iesehiehten  vom  Rhein  ought  to 
reach  the  young  student-s  of  (lerman  everywhere  (New  York: 

■American  Book  Co..  1899.  272  p.). - President  David 

Starr  Jordan  has  show  n  most  exceptional  ca])acity  for  story¬ 
telling  to  children,  and  his  collection  known  as  The  booh-  of 
Knight  and  Barbara  has  a  charm  and  a  strength  which  are  most 

unusual  (New  York:  D.  .Appleton  &  Co.,  1899.  265  p.). - 

Dr.  J.  J.  Burns  has  made  an  attractive  presentation  of  Shaks- 
pere’s  luiglish  history  in  his  Story  of  English  kings  according 
to  Shakespeare  (New  York:  I).  Appleton  &  Co..  1899.  272 

p.). - The  ITome  Reading  Books  Series  has  just  received  an 

addition  of  uncommonly  good  workmanship  in  Professor  E.  S. 
Holden’s  Eamily  of  the  sun  (New'  York:  D.  Apiileton  &  (To., 
1899.  -.S2  p.  (io  cents). 
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Educational  Uni-  events  regarding  the  much-needed  and 

fication  in  New  long  hoped-for  unification  of  the  two  conflict- 
York  State  .  /  .  ,  ,  .  , 

mg  educational  departments  m  New  York 

State,  which  have  taken  place  since  Governor  Roosevelt’s  ad¬ 
visory  commission  reported  early  in  January,  are  either  amus¬ 
ing  or  distressing  according  to  one’s  point  of  view.  The  ad¬ 
visory  commission,  it  will  be  recalled,  by  unanimous  vote 
recommended  genuine  unification  under  a  chief  executive  officer 
to  be  designated  chancellor,  whose  powers,  tenure,  and  salary 
should  be  such  as  to  make  the  office  one  worthy  of  the  best- 
equipped  educational  administrator  in  the  country.  On  a  few 
points  of  detail,  notably  the  manner  in  which  the  first  chancellor 
should  be  chosen,  the  commission  were  not  of  one  mind,  and  in 
their  report  they  frankly  stated  their  differing  views  and  gave 
the  reasons  for  each.  This  candor  added  greatly  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  the  report,  and  should  have  protected  the  com¬ 
missioners,  who  performed  an  arduous  and  thankless  task 
gratuitously,  from  the  despicably  mean  reflections  upon  their 
motives  which  interested  editors  immediately  began  to  print. 
For  one  thing,  the  teachers  of  the  State  were  astonished  to 
learn  that  at  least  four  of  the  seven  commissioners,  as  well  as 
most  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  were  candidates  for 
office  under  the  proposed  unification  act.  Then,  those  who 
were  not  candidates  for  office  were  either  for  tomahawking  all 
private  and  parochial  schools  or  they  were  conspiring  to  put 
the  school  system  into  politics!  Before  these  alarming  reports 
were  fairly  afloat,  they  were  followed  by  the  puzzling  state¬ 
ment  that  the  machine  politicians  were  both  favoring  the  politi¬ 
cal  control  of  the  schools  and  fighting  the  measure  which,  as 
asserted,  would  plunge  the  schools  into  politics.  The  lay  ob¬ 
server,  when  he  tried  to  reduce  all  these  conflicting  stories  to  a 
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coherent  tale,  may  be  excused  for  thinking  that  someone  had 
blundered. 

It  was  naturally  supposed  that  no  matter  what  the  wicked 
IKiliticians  said  about  unification,  the  good  Regents  would  cer¬ 
tainly  favor  it.  Time  and  time  again  their  representatives  had 
siioken  in  its  behalf,  and  they  had  shown  clearly  how  necessary 
It  was.  Formal  resolutions  favoring  unification  had  been  sol¬ 
emnly  adopted  by  the  good  Regents.  The  Governor’s  ad¬ 
visory  commission  was  appointed  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
which  in  its  original  form  was  drawn  by  a  good  Regent  and 
introduced  by  him  in  the  last  university  convocation.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  commission  recommended  precisely  what  the  good 
Regents  had  always  been  contending  for,  the  unification  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  State  and  the  election  of  the  chief 
educational  e.xecutive  by  the  good  Regents  rather  than,  as  now, 
by  the  wicked  legislature  which  chooses  the  good  Regents. 
The  one  point  of  divergence  was  that  the  commission  proposed 
that  the  first  chancellor  should  be  appointed  by  the  partly-good 
Governor  and  not  by  the  good  Regents,  'fhe  commissioners, 
in  their  frank  way,  gave  their  reason  for  this.  It  was  that 
the  partly-good  Governor  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  inter¬ 
departmental  controversy  which  had  led  up  to  the  necessity  for 
the  proposed  legislation,  while  the  good  Regents  had  de¬ 
scended  into  the  sawdust  of  struggle.  They  had  even,  in 
their  goodness,  and  always  with  a  good  motive  and  for  a  good 
end,  “  said  things  ”  about  teachers  and  students  of  education 
who  ventured,  while  conceding  their  goodness,  to  differ  with 
their  judgment  as  to  this  unification.  At  this  the  thoughtless 
teachers  and  students  of  education  had  simply  smiled.  Then 
the  good  Regents  “  said  more  things  ”  about  them,  now  using 
language  which  they  had  usually  reserved  for  wicked  legis¬ 
latures.  The  commissioners,  wise  in  their  generation,  noted  all 
this  and  quietly  provided  that  the  naming  of  the  first  chan¬ 
cellor  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  more  judicially  minded 
officer  than  any  one  of  the  more  discursive  of  the  good  Regents 
had  shown  himself  to  be. 

This  recommendation  gave  great  offense  to  the  good  Re¬ 
gents,  and  they  met  to  ascertain  why  their  goodness  was  not 
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more  widely  appreciated.  They  made  up  their  minds  that  tlie 
stumbling-block  was  their  executive  officer,  who, — active, 
energetic,  forceful,  sugge.stive, — developed  the  friction  which 
nature  attaches  to  all  motion.  No  motion,  no  friction.  This 
executive  officer  was  thereupon  advised  that  in  view  of  his 
health,  impaired  by  undue  responsibility  and  overwork,  and  in 
view  of  the  complicated  “  situation,”  it  would  be  well  for  him 
to  resign  and  to  accept  a  less  conspicuous  and  less  burdensome 
post.  This  suggestion  was  made  by  the  good  Regent  whose 
heart  sank  most  when  he  read  these  words  in  the  bill  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  commission :  “  A  Regent  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  the  office  of  chancellor.”  So  the  executive  officer  resigned. 
But  the  good  Regents  had  forgotten  one  detail.  This  executive 
officer  had  both  discovered  them  and  done  every  iota  of  the 
work  of  which  their  goodness  sometimes  permitted  them  to 
boast.  Twelve  years  ago  the  good  Regents  slumbered  softly 
in  a  corner  of  the  Capitol.  They  toiled  not.  neither  did  they 
spin.  Melvil  Dewey  woke  them  up,  and  made  them — all  but 
the  goodness;  that  was  cx-ofTicio.  So  in  losing  Melvil  Dewey 
they  lost,  not  the  stumbling-block  to  more  complete  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  goodness,  but  the  very  reason  for  their  e.xi.stence. 
Partial  recognition  of  what  they  had  lost  was  shown  by  the 
good  Regents  when  they  designated  James  Rus.sell  Parsons, 
Melvil  Dewey’s  able  and  loyal  lieutenant,  as  his  successor;  but 
the  fact  that  the  recognition  was  but  partial  is  shown  by  the 
attitude  which  some  of  the  good  Regents  have  assumed  toward 
the  new  executive  and  his  freedom  of  action. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  and  of  other  things  too  tedious  to 
enumerate,  the  good  Regents  determined  that  unification,  their 
once-pet  project,  must  be  defeated.  It  was  full  of  politics,  of 
chicane.  It  substituted  wickedness  for  goodness.  All  who 
were  connected  with  it  or  in  any  way  interested  in  it  were  bad, 
designing  i)ersons.  S(j  the  good  Regents  who  were  editors 
said  these  things.  And  the  people  laughed.  1'he  goodness  of 
the  good  Regents  was  finally  ajipreciated. 

Meanwhile,  the  wicked  legislature  is  considering  unification 
according  to  its  necessarily  poor  and  imperfect  lights. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  innovations  w'hich 
Quarter  Sys  University  of  Chicago  is  the  in¬ 

troduction  of  the  so-called  ([uarter  system,  hy 
which  lectures  and  laboratories  are  available  thruout  the 
year,  each  academic  year  being  divided  into  four  (luarters. 
'I'he  (juarter  in  this  way  becomes  the  academic  unit  instead  of 
the  term  or  the  year.  The  continuous  sessions  of  some  of  the 
normal  schools  and  the  summer  sessions  of  many  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  are  manifest  ai)|)roximations  to  the  (juarter  system. 
It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  note  what  e.\i)erience  with  the 
quarter  system  shows.  President  Harper  throws  a  flood  of 
light  on  this  ([uestion  in  his  statement  made  at  the  last  Chicago 
University  convocation.  His  words  were  these: 


lias  the  so-called  (juarter  system  justified  itself  in  the  University  of 
Chic.ago?  The  answer  to  this  (juestion  will  turn  upon  the  extent  to  wliich 
students  have  availed  themselves  of  its  peculiar  advantajjes.  The  facts  of 
one  year  will,  |)erhaps,  serve  as  illustration.  Of  the  2959  different  students 
ill  residence  during  the  year  1898-99,  49  per  cent,  were  present  during  one 
quarter,  21  per  cent,  were  jnesent  during  two  (piarters,  6  per  cent,  were 
present  during  four  (piarters,  and  24  per  cent,  were  jiresent  during  three 
quarters.  This  means  that  only  24  per  cent,  of  the  total  attendance  were 
orthodox  students  ;  that  is,  students  doing  three-tpiarteisof  work.  Seventy- 
six  per  cent,  took  advantage  in  one  form  or  another  of  the  (piarter  system. 
These  facts  answer  very  definitely  the  (piestion  whether  or  not  the  system 
adapts  itself  to  the  needs  of  students.  There  may  he  other  and  equally 
important  (piestions  involved.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  from  the  stu¬ 
dent  point  of  view  the  system  had  approved  itself.  The  fact  that  other 
large  institutions  have  adopted  the  plan,  and  that  still  others,  like  Colunihia, 
are  considering  it,  is  evidence  that,  notwithstanding  difficulties  which  may 
be  involved,  the  advantages  are  of  a  sufficiently  strong  character  to  warrant 
at  least  the  consideration  of  its  ado|)tion.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  assume  that 
of  the  295(^  students  in  attendance  last  year,  at  least  one-half  enjoyed 
advantages  as  a  result  of  the  (juarter  system  which  would  otherwise  not 
hpve  been  open  to  them. 


\Vc  are  not  a  little  interested  in  an  advertise- 
Notes  and  News  ment  which  reaches  us  of  what  appears  to  he 
an  important  adtlition  to  the  educational  re¬ 
sources  of  Chicago,  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  civilized 
world.  'Phis  is  the  Chicago  School  of  Psychology  (Incorpo¬ 
rated),  some  of  the  many  attractions  and  advantages  of  which 
may  Ite  inferred  from  the  following  excerpt  from  the  adverti.se- 
ment : 
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SHEEPSKIN  DIPLOMA 

Kvery  mail  course  student  who  passes  a  successful  examination  receives 
one  of  our  handsome  sheepskin,  steel-engraved  diplomas,  14x18  inches  in 
size.  This  entitles  the  hokler  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Tsychology. 

■SUCCESS 

<Jur  students  are  successful  and  make  from  two  hundred  dollars  upward  a 
month  with  ease,  and  one  of  our  graduates  is  already  making  five  thousand 
dollars  a  month.  There  is  room  in  every  city,  town  and  village  in  every 
civilized  country  of  the  globe  for  one  or  more  of  our  students. 

PERSONAL  COURSE 

Our  personal  course  lasts  two  weeks  and  commences  on  the  first  day  of 
every  month.  Our  Daily  Clinic  averages  over  twenty  patients.  We  have 
the  best  equipped  school  of  Psychology  in  the  world.  Satisfy  yourself  of 
this  f.ict  by  writing  for  particulars  about  school  and  mail  courses,  private 
treatment,  etc. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  very  few  of  the  best  pupils 
of  Professor  James  at  Harvard,  Professor  Cattell  at  Columbia, 
or  Professor  Dewey  at  Chicago  are  at  the  moment  reaping  an 
income  of  $5000  a  month  from  their  investment  in  psychology, 
4ind  we  venture  to  say  that  the  diploma  of  no  one  of  them 
measures  just  14  hy  18  inches.  The  Chicago  School  of  Psy¬ 
chology  has  obvious  advantages,  diplomatic  as  well  as  eco¬ 
nomic. 


Perhaps  the  best  and  easiest  way  to  answer  the  many  in¬ 
quiries  which  reach  us  as  to  the  disposition  finally  made  hy  the 
New  York  P>oard  of  Education  of  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  City  Superintendent,  is  to  reprint  the  following  paragraph: 

The  latest  [lerformance  of  the  Tammany  Hoard  of  Education,  in  regard 
to  Superintendent  Maxwell’s  annual  report,  fixes  tlie  brand  of  “  masto- 
donic  ”  upon  its  majority  more  indelibly  than  ever.  Not  daring  to  persist 
in  their  policy  of  suppression,  the  Tamm.iny  members  have  voted  to  pub¬ 
lish  tlie  report,  but  to  prefix  to  it  the  reply  which  a  sub-committee  of  tiie 
Hoard  has  made  to  the  .Superintendent's  strictures  upon  the  Hrooklyn  com¬ 
mittee  system.  Of  course  this  reply  has  no  claim  whatever  to  a  |)lace  in  tlie 
report,  and  its  jire-sence  there  will  serve  no  other  i)ur|)ose  than  to  call 
renewed  attention  to  the  strictures  which  it  seeks  in  vain  to  refute.  In 
fact,  from  the  moment  in  which  they  began  their  op|)osition  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent's  utterances,  the  Tammany  members  have  been  doing  their  utmost 
to  call  [lublic  attention  to  what  he  said  and  thus  to  secure  a  far  wider  read¬ 
ing  than  could  have  been  hoped  for  in  any  other  way.  They  have,  as  it 
were,  mounted  into  a  high  tower,  armed  with  a  big  bell,  ringing  it  furiously 
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at  intervals  and  shouting  to  the  assembled  crowd  :  “  See  what  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  says  of  us  !  He  says  our  system  is  full  of  politics  and 
all  sorts  of  uncleanness  and  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  we  are  so  afraid 
the  people  will  believe  him  that  we  are  going  to  suppress  his  report.”  Of 
course,  the  inevitable  result  has  been  to  raise  a  clamor  for  the  report,  with 
the  result  of  making  every  man,  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  follow  the  argu¬ 
ments,  believe  that  the  su])erintendent  was  right  in  all  that  he  said,  and 
merely  did  his  duty  in  saying  it. — New  York  Evening  Post,  December  14, 
1899. 


....  Some  good  temperance  people  .seem  to  be  greatly  exercised  over 
the  experiments  of  Professor  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  University,  on  alcohol, 
reported  last  W'eek  to  the  Chemical  Society.  It  is  a  matter  of  not  the 
slightest  real  importance  to  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence  whether  or 
not  alcohol  can  be  assimilated  as  food.  That  it  is  a  poison,  also,  to  use  a 
very  definite  word,  and  does  a  very  great  injury  to  the  system,  is  much 
more  patent.  All  the  evil  that  Professor  Atwater’s  investigation  can  do  is 
to  the  use  anil  sale  of  text-books  wliich  have,  without  evidence  from  experi¬ 
ment,  asserted  that  it  cannot  to  any  degree  be  assimilated.  It  was  a  reck¬ 
less  and  unwarranted  assertion,  and  its  refutation  will  only  do  good  to  the 
cause  of  temperance  by  putting  temperance  where  it  belongs,  and  clearing 
out  untenable  rubbish. —  The  Independent,  January  18,  1900. 


The  gentle  charm  and  delicate  refinement  which  charac¬ 
terize  the  Chicago  board'  of  education  have  been  again  evi¬ 
denced.  At  the  meeting  of  February  7,  Mr.  Keating,  having 
returned — temporarily  at  least — from  his  Fenian  raid  on  text¬ 
books  of  history  which  refrain  from  insulting  England  and 
the  English,  made  certain  of  his  presence  by  this  soft  interrup¬ 
tion  when  a  fellow-member  requested  Superintendent  Andrews 
to  explain  the  facts  in  connection  with  a  pending  proposal  to 
issue  licenses  to  some  persons  who  had  failed  in  the  examina¬ 
tions  ; 

“I  object  to  bis  [Superintendent  Andrews]  being  heard. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  opinions  he  has  expressed 
already  about  this  case.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right  to  allow 
an  employee  of  this  board  to  express  his  antagonism  to  his 
employers.” 

This  seems  to  put  Chicago  ahead  of  New  York  in  the  excit¬ 
ing  educational  contest  between  them. 
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The  si,<>iiiticant  news  comes  from  Great  Britain  that  during  | 
the  ])resent  session  the  women’s  colleges  thruout  the  country 
are  filled  to  overflowing.  I'his  is  as  true  of  the  younger  insti¬ 
tutions  as  of  the  older  ones. 

Under  date  of  February  5,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Educaticjnal  Association  announced  the  unanimous  I 
selection  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  k^cx)  | 
and  July  7-13  as  the  dates.  This  decision  has  only  been  de-  b 
layed  so  long  because  of  the  complexity  and  delicacy  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  railroads  regarding  rates  for  transporta-  | 
tion.  'I'hese  negotiations  were  satisfactorily  concluded  on  f 
January  31,  and  the  executive  committee  acted  at  once.  The  | 
decision  in  favor  of  Charleston  has  been  inevitable,  in  view  of  I 
the  overwhelming  preference  of  the  hoard  of  directors  as  ex-  | 
pressed  at  J^os  Angeles,  ever  since  the  committee  visited  I 
Charleston  in  October  last  and  saw  for  themselves  the  extent  of  I 
the  preparations  which  were  even  then  under  way.  The  com-  | 
mittee  point  out  that  in  the  judgment  of  leading  Southern  edu-  * 
cators  and  leaders  of  opinion,  a  meeting  of  the  National  Kdu-  - 
cational  Association  in  the  South  will  be  the  greatest  possilde  I 
stimulus  to  the  new  educational  and  industrial  movement  in  | 

r 

that  i)art  of  the  country.  This  of  itself  ought  to  induce  a  large  f 
attendance  of  representative  educators  from  the  North  and 
West. 

But  the  task  of  making  the  meeting  a  success  will  fall  chiefly 
upon  the  South.  Of  late  years  the  Association  membership 
from  the  South  has  increased  ra])idly,  the  maximum  being 
reached  at  Washington,  1).  C.,  in  1898,  when  the  attendance 
from  the  Sf)Uth  .Atlantic  States  was  i  [46  and  that  from  the  | 

Sotith  Central  States  1588,  or  2734  in  all.  These  figures  I 

make  the  prediction  that  there  will  he  6(xx)  Southern  teachers  | 
at  Charleston  .seem  not  extravagant.  No  announcement  as  to  I 
the  program  has  yet  been  made.  | 
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